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What Is Going to Happen in Yachting Circles This Year? 


R. JENNINGS of H. H. 

Jennings Company, yacht 
brokers, 1 Broadway, N. Y., 
says that ‘“‘we believe there is 
going to be considerable interest 
taken in yachting this year 
judging from the number of 
yachts passing hands, also from 
the fact, that so many of the 
men being discharged from the 
Navy are going into the yachting 
game, thereby augmenting the 
present great number of yachts- 


” 


men. 


HILE discussing the out- 

look for the coming yacht- 
ing season Mr. T. C. Landi, of 
Cox & Stevens, said, “There is 
considerable interest shown, al- 
though from what I can see the 
demand is generally for moderate 
and comparatively small sizes of 
yachts; there are, however, some 
inquiries for vessels of off-shore 
type.”’ 


OLLIS BURGESS YACHT 

Agency, 15 Exchange St., 
Boston, through Mr. Walter 
Burgess says: “I am pleased to 
say that I look forward to a 
very successful yachting season. 
Everywhere people interested in 
the sport seem to be waking up. 
There is a great demand for all 
kinds of yachts, especially larger 
for sailing craft than for some 
years. Quite a number of racing 
men are talking of building; and 
used boats that have a record 
and any chance to win are eagerly 
sought. There is extensive activ- 
ity in Classes P and R, and also 
in Class I, the old 18-Foot Class. 
This last, however, is confined 
to local waters. Cruising craft, 
both sail and power, are also in 
demand, especially as the large 
clubs plan giving cruises the 
coming season.” 


ny 


HE New York Yacht Launch 
and Engine Company, Mor- 
ris Heights, N. Y., says of the 
coming yachting season, ‘“‘There 
seems to be a large demand for 


small boats. Owing to the 
fact that a good many of the 
homes of the yachtsmen are lo- 
cated on the water front, and 
until conditions ate settled we 
feel that it will be better to build 
a small beat than to go into the 
large cruiser class and for this 
purpose we have designed two 
types of craft well suited for this 
service.” 


ROM the point of view of 

Harry W. Sanford, yacht 
broker, 501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
“Yachting is again coming into 
its own. Judging from the 
number of inquiries we are re- 
ceiving it can be stated the 
outlook for the year 1919 looks 
most promising. 

There is an active demand for 
yachts—practically of all types 
which in itself shows the general 
interest being taken in yachting 
by boat owners and others who 
are about to take up ‘The 
Cleanest of Sports.”’ 

In a number of instances we 
have received orders for the con- 
struction of new yachts—a type 
of smaller boat which is becoming 
very popular is the Express 
runabout,—its fascination, the 
thrill one gets in “‘hugging’’ the 
water at fast speed is such as to 
have created a demand for a 
boat of this type, both by the 
owners of large yachts who want 
their speedster and others who 
use them for a delightful after- 
noon’s spin or visiting their 
friends along the water-front. 

The healthful clean life in the 
open—the happy associations and 
spirit of fairness and comrade- 
ship which simply: permeate 
through the atmosphere of yacht- 
ing is taking hold upon the 
Public and feeling the pulse of 
demand I can readily say the 
sport is coming back—stronger 
than ever.”’ 


HE G. W. Ford Yacht 

Agency, 30 East 42nd Street, 
‘looks forward to one of the 
best yachting years ever ex- 
perienced. Small craft, from 30 
to 60 feet, of every type are in 
great demand. There is also a 
healthy demand for large yachts. 


‘**Most of those boats, though, 
are still in government service 
and many of them in European 
waters and so unavailable.” 


wow ww 


M’‘s J. MONTGOMERY 
STRONG of Strong and 
Bickman, 29 Broadway, N. Y., 
remarks of the yachting season 
this year, ‘‘that from conversa- 
tions with various yacht owners, 
the majority of the owners of the 
larger vessels, will not put their 
boats in commission, for various 
reasons, principally on account 
of the high cost of labor and 
material, and especially the high 
wages demanded by crews; all 
of which they feel is prohibitory. 

The tendency is towards put- 
ting only the smaller yachts in 
commission, those requiring only 
from one to three men in the crew. 

There is a fairly active demand 
for these vessels and especially 
motor craft of 30 to 45 ft. water 
line; there is a scattering demand 
for some larger vessels, for special 
off shore purposes. 

There is prospects, however, of 
some good racing among the 
smaller craft, although the vacht 
clubs have not, as yet, settled 
on any definite plans.”’ 


IMON FISCH, 31 E. 27th 
Street, N. Y., for many years 
with Stanley M. Seaman, foresees 
“great activity in the 1919 
yachting season despite the great 
shortage of pleasure boats of all 


kinds.”’ 


REPRESENTATIVE _ of 
this magazine called upon 
one of the officials of the Gas 
Engine & Power Company, and 
Charles L. Seabury & Company, 
Consolidated, Morris Heights, 
N. Y., a well known boat-building 
firm, and obtained, perhaps, one 
of the best opinions on the much 
discussed question ‘‘What is 
going to happen in yachting 
circles this year?’’ that has been 
offered to us of late. 
‘‘Never before,’’ the official 
said, ‘‘has the outlook for yacht- 
ing and the use of pleasure boats 


(Continued on page 150) 
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T was eleven-thirty when the old 

wheezy 14 H. P. (?) Boothbay 
began to spark, grunt, kick, smell 
and make the cabin of the Auxiliary 
Sloop Voyageur generally untenant- 
able. Five minutes more and the 
aforesaid Boothbay was nursed along 
to fairly smooth running condition, 
that is, missing on either one or the 
other of the two cylinders not more 
than half the time. Captain Mack 
had taken the deck work in hand 
while I was elected to jack the 
refractory Boothbay into line. We 
had taken on about fifteen gallons of 
‘gas,’ thirty-odd gallons of fresh 
water and enough “ grub”’ fora couple 
of days as we expected to tie up 
once or twice during the trip. Every- 
thing in readiness, Captain Mack 
cast off the breast line and hopped 
aboard. Backing out into the stream, 
we turned her nose down river. 

The Voyageur is a trunk cabin 
auxiliary keel sloop equipped with 
galley, toilet, lavatory, two transom 
berths, numerous lockers, drawers 
and shelves in the cabin. She has a 
9” pole mast 40 ft. high from deck, 
a 39 ft. boom, 29 ft. gaff, hoists 30 ft. 
and carries a forestaysail and jib. 
Her standing rigging is 5¢” plough 
steel wire rope, and running rigging 
is 2’’ girth hemp. 

As we are now acquainted with the 
Voyageur and are more or less 
familiar with her layout, we will 
continue on our trip started at about 
noon, Monday, June 23, 191-, from 
Ellsworth, Maine, for Boston, Mass. 

The day was one of those typical 
down-east June days, with a bright 
sun and a reasonably good breeze. 
During the four miles of running 
under power, down the crooked little 
Union River, we cleared the decks, 
made all sail and prepared for the 
first leg of our journey. At the 
mouth of the river where it widens 
into Blue Hill Bay, we got our first 
breath of good sailing breeze and 
immediately shut off power and 
careened to the lively frolic of a 
fair wind. At two o’clock we passed 
Newbury Neck and were skirting 
the shore of Bartlett’s Island when 
my fourteen-year old sister, who was 
the remaining member of the crew,— 
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In the Track of Northeast Coasters 


By CARL MOREY 


cook, supercargo, and general nui- 
sance,—decided that all hands needed 
coffee, etc., so she forthwith ordered 
the alcohol stove to be lighted and 
she proceeded to make cofiee,—as we 
thought. Therattling ofacan anda 
small-sized shriek brought me from 
the aft end of the cockpit to the com- 
panion-hatch to satisfy an outburst 
of curiosity. There on the floor of 
the cabin was the coffee-pot, and 
there on the bunk was my 
A sudden lurch of the vessel (7) had 
caused the catastrophe. It was soon 
remedied, and we ate, drank, and 
smoked, all but my sister who said 
she didn’t like the smell of tobacco 
smoke, a remark which I had never 
heard her utter before. 

By this time we were rounding 


sister. 


Ship and Barges’ Ledge, breeze 
still fair, the sun still high, and we 


were making for the channel between 
Black Island and the north shore of 
Swan’s Island. 

Of all the Atlantic coast, in my 
opinion,—and I have yachted on 
considerable of it,—there is none to 
compare with the coast of Maine from 
the Muscle Ridge Channel to Ma- 


chias. The bold granite shores of 
yellows, reds, browns and black, the 
clear, cold, deep waters, the in- 
numerable snug harbors, and the 


fishing villages are all set off by the 
evergreens characteristic of the state. 
On passing Egg Rock we got our 
first taste of the broad, smooth swell 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Captain 
Mack chewed more tobacco, I smoked 
more tobacco, and my sister—stayed 
more in the cabin. At about six 
o'clock we passed Long Ledge to 
starboard, Eastern Mark Island to 
port, Bald Island to port, and Sheep 
Island to starboard. At this juncture, 
the wind which had been diminishing 
gradually, died down flat, and | 
was appointed a committee of one to 
tonic up the old Boothbay and urge 
it into propelling us up Deer Island 
Thoroughfare to Stonington Landing 
where we tied up alongside of a 
S.0.C.0.N.Y. tanker for the night. 
In my opinion, an appetite is the 
largest thing on a small boat trip, so 
amid the smell of gasoline and oil, 
we fried out some bacon, dug out the 
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cake, cookies, and crackers, and 
boiled the coffee-pot, and naturally 
ate, that is, all the crew with the 
exception of the supercargo whose 
appetite and general comfort dimin- 
ished the voyage progressed. 
After supper, we locked up the craft 
and all went ashore, Captain Mack 
visiting . acquaintances, while the 
supercargo and I made a few general 
purchases of food, both for ourselves 
and the engine (whose appetite 
seemed to be abnormal). 

We returned to the boat after an 
hour’s stroll about Stonington and my 
sister turned in, in hopes of sleeping 
off that peculiar uncomfortable feel- 
ing and state of mind. Two hours or 
before my customary time for 
retiring, I went over the side of the 
tanker and up the ladder to the dock, 
strolled around some more, but 
finding it more or less uninteresting 
at that time of the evening in those 
quaint little towns, I re- 
turned to the tanker and scraped up 
with her skipper a general conversa- 
tion which lasted until Captain Mack 
returned. 

Tuesday morning 
Captain Mack was 
overhauling rigging 
the sails. 

‘‘Good morning, Mack,”’ I called 
as I stepped out into the chill air, for 
the nights along the Maine coast 
are sharp even in the hottest season 
of the year. ‘‘ Thanks to the courtesy 
of the Socony we won't have to heave 
up anchor this morning.” 

‘*Righto,”’ said the Captain. “‘ What 
did you get to eat last night?’’ 

We proceeded to scrape together a 
breakfast, and with another dose of 
tonic to Boothbay we slipped away 
from the Socony and chugged in 
the direction of Vinal Haven, the 
day beginning bright and sunny and 
flat calm. We entered Fox Island 
Thoroughfare, which is a narrow 
reach between Vinal Haven Island 
and North Haven Isiand, passed 
North Haven Village and Browning's 
Head Light still under power. 

When we were a mile or so off Dog- 
fish Ledge the old Boothbay began 
to bark and then went dead. After 
spending fifteen minutes cranking, 
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and shaking out 
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priming, testing ignition, etc, I 
took up the deck plate of the gastank 
and inserted a yardstick. The yard- 
stick came out as dry as a chip. I 
swore; Captain Mack swore; the 
supercargo—came on deck for the 
first time and we all sat quiet except 
for the choppy swell of Penobscot 
Bay. The gaff and boom slatted and 
creaked, the sun was hot, for it was 
eleven o'clock, the boat didn’t have 
steerage way. It was an absolute 
flat calm. We whistled for a wind 
we threw pennies overboard, we 
poked the yardstick into the gastank 
again and swore again. Finally we 
set about getting something to 
eat. 


At two o’clock wind came. It was 
out of the southwest which was 
reasonable for the boat and we 
pointed her nose in the direction of 
Fisherman’s Island Passage which 
marks the eastern entrance to the 
Muscle Ridge Channel. As the after- 
noon wore on, the breeze freshened, 
and in the late afternoon we were 
slipping along at a lively pace, close 
hauled, with everything out that 
would draw air and our lee rail awash. 
Captain Mack and I smoked, chewed 
and talked while the crew and super- 
cargo remained below. 


As we entered Muscle Ridge Chan- 
nel, we overhauled a small fisherman, 
sloop-rigged and with power. When 
we pulled alongside, they started 
their engine and pulled ahead of us. 
At the western end of the Channel 
we had to beat through and lost con- 
siderable time in doing so. Mean- 
while the fisherman was leaving us 
pretty well in the rear. With power 
she could outpoint us slightly and for 
that particular course it was a marked 
advantage. After passing Whitman 
Island Light we steered a course for 
Monhegan Island, our intentions 
being to make Port Clyde in two 
long reaches rather than to beat up 
the coast. By this time our fisherman 
friend had left us some three or four 
miles back and during the next hour 
we lost sight of him altogether as 
we left the coast. 

We made Port Clyde at about 
eight o’clock that evening just as the 
wind died out, and dropped anchor 
in three or four fathoms of water. 
After supper we found it necessary to 
replenish our fresh water and gas- 
tanks. The first was obtained from a 
well on shore right near the beach, 
but at that time of night we omitted 
the gas intending to take care of 
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that in the morning. Captain Mack 
and I went ashore, mailed some letters 
and cards home, and finding little or 
nothing else to do ashore, returned 
to our vessel. 


Wednesday morning was a glorious 
day for sailing. We had a fresh 
northwest breeze and decided not to 
waste a minute of it, so got under way 
soon after sunrise and pointed for 
Portland. As we rounded one of the 
small ledges at the harbor entrance, 
we overhauled the little sloop fisher- 
man. She had run into Port Clyde 
for the night and was heading for 
Boston the same as we were. We 
spoke her and jollied one another as 
to the relative sailing qualities of the 
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PLAGUE of those musty old 
lubbers, 
Who teach us to fast and to 
think, 
And, patient, fall in with life’s 
rubbers, 
With nothing but water to 
drink! 
A can of good stuff, had they 
twigged it, 
Would have set 
pleasure agog; 
And spite of the rules of 
the schools, the old fools 
Would have all of them swigged 
it, 
And swore there was nothing 
like grog. 


them for 


CHARLES DIBDIN. 








two boats. The fisherman was heavily 
laden and we had very little trouble 
with the fresh sailing breeze to drop 
her out of sight before noon. 

The day’s run was more or less 
uneventful until about three o’clock 
in the afternoon when the wind died 
almost to a flat calm, leaving us about 
seven miles off l’ortland Head. What 
little air there was was slatted out of 
the sails by the rolling and pitching 
of the vessel for we had no steerage 
way and could not keep her head to 
the long swells of the Atlantic. Then 
we swore because we had neglected to 
get gas at Port Clyde and incidentally 
learned not to take chances on a late 
June breeze. While we were rolling 
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in the oily swell, listening to the 
creaking of the gaff and the slatting 
of the sails, a collier left Portland and 
we watched her as she passed the 
lightship and pointed southwest. 
Again we swore. Supper helped to 
kill about an hour of idleness and 
then some more smoking and talking. 
At eight o’clock the Ransom B. 
Fuller passed us; people on board 
waved at us and, I guessed at the 
time, laughed at us. 

Ten o'clock brought a breeze from 
the northeast and we got under way 
without losing a capful of it. A 
little after ten we passed Cape 
Elizabeth and set our course for the 
Isle of Shoals. I took the first watch 
which was to last until 2 a. m. while 
Captain Mack took to the bunk. 
Along about midnight it began to 
rain, and rather than waken Captain 
Mack, getting oilskins, I remained 
at the wheel until he came on deck. 
It was raining hard now so he put on 
his boots, oilskins and plenty of 
sweaters under them. I went below, 
put on dry clothing and turned 
in. 

I was called on deck to take my 
trick at the wheel at six o'clock. 
We were off the Isle of Shoals. Rain! 
I never saw or felt the beat of it and 
Blow! Captain Mack didn’t take a 
reef or touch a line except the main 
sheet which he eased off slightly as 
we adjusted our course. I donned 
oilskins and took the wheel while the 
Captain went below for a snooze. 

I ate a wet breakfast that morning. 
As. the day advanced, the wind in- 
creased, and by nine o'clock we were 
bowling along at ten knots with both 
lights on the lee side of the trunk 
under water. By eleven o'clock we 
rounded Thatcher’s Island; the rain 
had let up, and the sun was breaking 
through. The Captain came on deck 
and we ate again, that is, all but the 
supercargo who wasn’t eating any 
more. 

The run along the North Shore was 
glorious. The wind was on our quarter 
and the sun was hot and drying 
We dropped anchor at Marblehead 
at 2:30, and I immediately hustled 
my sister ashore and we boarded a 
train for Boston. Captain Mack 
stayed with the boat and brought her 
into Boston the next day. 

The Voyageur is being refitted for 
another cruise, but the next one will 
not be limited to four days’ time nor 
fifteen gallons of gas! 
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N Stoney Lake, near Peterborough, Canada, the week-enders 


always see a fleet of 14-foot Peterborough dinghies under sail. 


> “Sen 


A’ a means of transportation 
and of travel the canoe, a 
craft created by the American 
Indian and developed by the 
white man, holds a leading place 
in North America. As a vehicle 
of sport it appeals to hundreds of 
thousands of outdoor folks. Its 
usefulness has been proved by the 
explorer, the trapper, the sur- 
vevor and the voyager. 


HE 16-foot open Peterbor- 

ough canoe is easily propelled 
by paddling, and is also a fast 
craft when under sail. 





me 


Canoes of every description 
have been built, each type to 
fill a particular niche in the 
fields of both outdoor sport and 
commerce. A peculiarity of all 
canoes is that they are as easily 
paddled as sailed, and in addition 
take the kick of a motor driven 


propeller as though their ab- 








HEMONG LAKE, Canada, 

has a fleet of 14 foot Peter- 
borough sailing dinghies that 
afford the finest kind of sport. 


original designers had created 
the model especially for motor 
propulsion. 

Those men who are looking for 
a real small boat are well advised 
to look into the possibilities of 
canoeing. As depicted here, there 
is variety in the sport and great 


pleasure. 


ONTRARY to general belief even among men who 
live on the water some canoes have carrying capac- 
ity. Here is a 22 foot Peterborough freight canoe that 
easily carries 3 tons! 
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THE HULL OF AN ALPHA CLASS BOAT 





N touching upon model yachting which has 
taken large strides toward the front as in- 
structional sport in the last few years these pic- 
tures give a comprehensive idea of the develop- 
ment achieved by the Central Park Model Yacht 
Club members who have designed several of the 
models shown here for the 1919 racing season. 
These boats are all 60 inches over all or there- 
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HE first Sunday in May will open the 

Central Park Model Yacht Club racing 
season. On that day the Club’s Third class sailing 
yachts will compete having the option of from 9 
to 11 a. mM. or 11 A. M. to 1 Pp. mM. on Conservatory 
Lake in Central Park at 72nd Street on the Fifth 
Avenue side, and the Power Boat Division will 
use the period not used by the sailing models. 

On the second Sunday in May the races of the 
Third class sailing yachts will take place on the 
large lake, or row-boat lake, during the period 
9 a. M. to ll a. mM. The Power Boat Division 
holding their races on Conservatory Lake at the 
same time, while the period from 11 a. mM. to 1 Pp. M. 
the same day will be used by the 36” L. W. L. 
sailing models on the small or Conservatory Lake. 

This series of races will follow on alternating 
Sundays to and including the last Sunday in 
November when the official racing season for the 
club's cups will terminate. 


ee 


OVE the line —Central Park Model Yacht Club at Conservatory 
Lake, 72nd Street, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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DAS TING 


An Interesting Sport 


WILLIAM RICHARDS 


abouts; being designed for the 36” waterline class 

A feature of this club is its naval architectural 
class meetings each Tuesday evening the year 
around which are attended by practically every 
member, and at which the practical is dug out 
of the theory of naval architecture and applied 
to the racing model. Both classes are instructed 
by the club’s Commodore, John O. Berg. 


Dies 





ITTINGS for sailing models up to and in- 
cluding models 36 in. over all length. 

The Richards helm adjustment which slides 
in the tube shown as part of the Braine steering 
quadrant is not shown. 
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ou on the Pacific coast 
, model yachtsmen also 
play the game for all it is 
worth, and judging from 
the size of the fleet here 
lined up, about forty boats 
all belonging to members of 
the San Francisco Model 
| Yacht Club, interest in 
. these miniature craft is 
wider than most sailing 
men realize. 











HE 
Bratne 
Steering 
Gear and 
the Richards 
helm control 
for Model 
Yacht Sail- 
ing. 








Flevalion 








blowing, through indirect action of the main- 


¥ the Braine type steering gear we have one of 
sheet and further to correct the course or assist 


the best methods of semi-automatic control 


for the handling of the modern model sailing 
yacht inasmuch as the quadrant operating 
the tiller is indexed with a series of holes in its 
periphery which allow of the main sheet being 


placed in a proper position very quickly, when 


the model in holding the planned course through 
a supporting action of the staysail sheet which 


runs to the cross arms of the gear. 


A glance at the drawing will show the method 


Braine gear the 


: . of reeving the sheets to the 
taking advantage of the wind to make a certain : 

“ : setting of the spring 
or to reach a designated turning point. 


and the use of the i 
Richards helm control which as its name implies, 


‘leg’ 


This advantage consists principally of being limits or extends the liberties of the steering 


able to balance the model against the wind quadrant. 
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_— HE Central Park Model 

” Yacht Club’s activities 
for 1919, given out at their 
last meeting consist of a 
racing programme which | 
teems with interest; andas | 
this year’s fleet is large, 
the Sundays between the 
first of May and the last of 
November are about full- 
up with model yacht activ- 
ity. 
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A Runabout Which Is Different 






A FORT Y-EIGHT FOOT 
SEDAN RUNABOUT 


NEW and entirely distinc- 
tive type of boat has been 
produced by the Great Lakes 
Boat Building Corporation, a 
forty-eight foot sedan. It is now 
building at Milwaukee for Mr. 
C. C. Pape, of St. Louis and 
New York. The sedan is powered 
with a pair of eight-cylinder Van 
Blerck engines, and will develop 
a turn of speed of forty miles an 
hour, a new record for an out and 
out pleasure boat of this general 
type. 

The interesting feature of this 
type of runabout or sedan is that 
the main cockpit is placed for- 
ward, ahead of the noise of the 
engines, and permits of com- 
plete enclosure with an automo- 


_bile type limousine top. The 


automobile top, which will be 
made by the W. S. Seaman 
Company, one of the foremost 
body manufacturers, will be in 
accordance with the latest and 
best practice of the motor car 
industry. 





The result obtained in the new 
design is that the sedan can be 
operated at an extremely high 
speed with absolute comfort to 
the owner and guests aboard. 
The forward cockpit has a seating 
capacity for four on the big 
upholstered seat which runs 
athwartships, and for six in 
wicker chairs which are provided 
as part of the equipment. An 
after cockpit is provided for the 
engineer. 

The arrangement with the 
trunk cabin over the power plant 
permits of full head room in the 
engine compartment. This plan 
solves the great difficulty which 
has been experienced heretofore 
of providing accessibility to the 
engines while under way. The 
controls for the two Van Blercks 
are carried to the forward cock- 
pit so that the owner may have 
the pleasure of driving his boat 
at the high speeds which will be 
obtained. 


Aside from the forward or 
main cockpit, engine room and 
engineer’s cockpit aft, a toilet 
is provided forward under the 
main deck to which access is had 
through a door in the forward 
cockpit. 

The finish and equipment con- 
templated is* most elaborate. 
The limousine top will be up- 
holstered in imported gray broad- 
cloth and the box spring seats 
will be done in genuine leather. 
The interiors will be of mahogany 
throughout, as will the decks. 
The underbody will be painted 
white and the sides Prussian 
blue. 

The new Great Lakes Sedan is 
quite a logical development and 
represents another step forward 
in the marine industry. This 
type of boat, with extremely 
high speeds, and yet permitting 
of complete enclosure, will be 
used extensively for commuting 
between Summer homes and the 
city. 
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A SUPER-YACHT OF UNUSUAL 
SPEED 


FEW weeks ago a reader of YACHTING 
inquired as to the possibility of build- 
ing an express yacht of extreme speed, 
(50 miles an hour) coupled with economy of 
maintenance and operation, yet small 
enough to be easily handled and withal 
having complete cruising accommodations. 
The problems of creating such a craft 
seemed unanswerable, and indeed without 
an unusually compact and efficient power 
plant the combination of fifty miles an hour 
on the water and cruising comfort are un- 
answerable. 

Comfort, as YACHTING’s inquiring reader 
interprets it is living room equal to that in a 
conveniently arranged apartment ashore 
with, in addition, a deck sufficiently spacious 
to stroll upon, and the equivalent to an 
outdoor living room, and of course all the 
fixtures and furnishings that combined 
create a yacht. 

Given the power plant the creation of a 
50-mile-an-hour yacht is simple engineering. 

Gasoline motors have not been built of 
sufficient power to drive a large boat over 
35 miles an hour. Heavy oil engines are not 
built for speed. Steam then must be the 
power. Steam plants though as generally 
designed are far too heavy and too bulky 
for installation in our reader’s idea of a 
high speed yacht. 

Fortunately, there is one manufacturer 
who builds a light compact flexible, and 
powerful marine steam plant—The Talbot 
Engineering Corporation—and it is a work- 
able..outfit that has been used successfully 














in all manner of craft from naval craft to 
tug boats. 

With two 2000 h. p. units installed and 
driving twin screws which with auxiliaries, 
fuel-oil tanks, water tanks, etc., requiring 
but 26 feet of the yacht’s length the power 
is at hand. 

A carefully designed hull of wave collect- 
ing type but sharp at both ends 125 feet long 
and 16 feet wide arranged as shown in the 
plan below is subdivided into five water- 
tight compartments. The owner’s quarters 
are aft and comprise three single, and one 
double staterooms, two baths and a separate 
shower room. ‘The after deck is 45 feet 
long, and flush, but there is a small house 
over the boilers and engines; a pilot house 
raises above this and is fitted with engine 
controls as well as with navigation equip- 
ment, 

A fourteen-foot-square sunken deck, or 
cockpit provided with built in lounge, 
wicker table, and arm chairs, makes a first 
class outdoor room. A semi-circular wind- 
shield, and standing top assures protection 
from wind and rain. 

The dining saloon is 12 feet by 14 feet 
square—a fair sized room, and has adjoining 
forward a large galley fitted with every 
modern appliance including a Shipmate 
range. 

Room is provided forward for a crew of six 
men and two officers. This comprises separate 
cabin for captain and engineer, with adjoin- 
ing bath, mess room, and pipe berths for 
crew. 




















IGH speed and comfortable living quarters are both possible in combination 
as shown in the cabin plan herewith. Note the small space, less than one- 
quarter of the yacht’s length, required of the compact 4000 h. p. Talbot steam plant. 
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Two Splendid Craft for the Peaceful 


Days Ahead 
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HESE two motor yachts 

were designed especially by 
the New York Yacht, Launch 
and Engine Company for the 
yachtsman who on the 
water front and needs a small 
boat of general all around use 
in place of a large yacht until 


lives 


OR two people to cruise 

around the Long Island 
Sound, without any worries 
of crew, the 32-ft. boat shown 
herewith should suit any one. 
The drawing shows two pro- 
files, one with a raised deck, 
and one with a hunting cabin. 
The feature of this boat is 
that the steering and control- 
ling of engine are all done 
from the cockpit which is 
directly over the engine. 








such time as labor and material 


conditions are settled, and the 


building and maintenance of a 
large craft drop to normal again. 


This year promises well for 


the small boat and with the 
coming of warm spring days 


there will be delight in the eye 


ERE and there and every- 

where is the haunt of the 
runabout and one like this is 
good for service in rough water 
as well as in smooth. As de- 
veloped by the New York Yacht 
Launch and Engine Co., this 
particular craft is able as well as 
fast. 





and heart of every man who goes 
afloat for recreation. YACHTING 
feels, though, that unless orders 
are placed early for new boats 
and arrangements made _ im- 
mediately for the purchase of 
second-hand craft many men will 
find themselves boatless before 
June drifts in. 
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Six Sheets Number One Sandpaper, Please 


HERE is an old fellow running 

a ship chandlery in a water front 
street that I could name, who never 
has to look at the calendar to see 
what the season is. To him, the first 
signs of spring are not the robin 
and the violet, the budding trees 
and the pussywillows, but instead, 
he knows that the gladsome season 
is approaching by the number of 
pale young men who step into the 
store with the request that has been 
made the title of this story. In fact 
old Pop’s seasons are all marked 
off for him in somewhat the following 
manner. 


EARLY SPRING 

Well dressed pale young men with 

requests for sandpaper. Gentle 
voiced. 


LATE SPRING 

Shabbily dressed young men smok- 

ing cigarettes and requesting spark 

plugs and batteries. Rather gruff 
voice. 


EARLY SUMMER 
Begrimed young men, smoking 
pipes and requesting books on ‘‘ How 
to Run the Blank Motor.’”” Much 
water front profanity. 


LATE SUMMER 

Tanned young men, chewing to- 
bacco, dressed in bathing shirt, 
khaki pants, once white shoes and a 
once blue cap who in a voice like the 
Bull of Bashan, demand, ‘‘Shoot us 
some o’ that blankety blanked ile o’ 
yers and be blankety blank quick 
about it or I'll take a belaying pin 
to ver top hamper. 


EARLY FALL 
Besweatered young men, rolling 
gait, slicing Navy plug into a corn 
cob pipe buying extra blankets and 
wondering how long ‘twill be ‘fore 
ice sets in. 


LATE FALL 
Very sad young men with husky 
voice after canvas for winter cover. 


WINTER 

Overcoated young men who come 
in and sit before the fire and lie and 
lie and lie. 

Of course you, Mr. Reader, don’t 
swear, nor do you lie about the 
wonderful record your boat made 
last summer. You cheerfully ac- 
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knowledge that your boat cannot 
make over seven miles an hour, and 
you are sure that you burn more 
than a pint per horse power hour. 
Yes you are—NOT. A boat man who 
does not lie to defend his boat from 
attacks is not worthy of having a 
boat. A boatman who would 
acknowledge that his boat was the 
slowest in the fleet would acknowl- 
edge that his grandmother was a 
monkey. He would be an outcast 
among his fellows, and the very fact 
that he told the truth would make 
them all suspicious of his verity. 

But to get back to the sandpaper 
part of the tale. In fitting out a boat 
for the season one should go about 
the work with a predetermined idea 
of exactly what there is to be done, 
and how it is to be done. The first 
thing to do is to uncover the boat 
entirely. Take off every bit of cover- 
ing and let the Spring sun light up 
your work. Remove from the hull 
everything that is portable. Take 
out all floor boards, locker traps, 
batteries, rope, chain, dishes, etc. 
until every part of the boat is opened 
up as far as possible to light and air. 
Now with a bucket of warm water 
and washing soda and a very stiff 
bristle brush scrub out the bilges 
as far as you can reach. Dirt in the 
bilges of a boat not only rots the 
planking and frames but it causes 
that bilgy smell we hear so much 
about. While the interior is drying 
out, turn your attention to the 
outside of the hull and scrub that 
clean. Not pretty clean, but abso- 
bally-lutely clean. If you have 
neglected to scrape the barnacles off 
when you laid her up you deserve 
the fate that is in store for you. 
You will find that each and every 
barnacle will have to be attended to 
in person. A live wet barnacle will 
stick quite persistently, but a dead 
dry barnacle has a hold on the 
wood that is wonderful to witness 
but beastly hard to discourage. If 
from your last season’s experience 
you have reason to think that there 
is a leak somewhere, you should 
fill the boat up with water as high 
as you can without injuring the 
motor or other parts that cannot 
easily be removed. Wherever pos- 
sible the motor should be removed to 
a shop where the overhauling can be 
done during such times as you cannot 
work on the hull. Experienced motor 
boatmen usually take the motor out 


in the Fall and remove it either to 
their home or to some shed or shop 
where they can work on it during 
the cold months. Before filling a 
boat with water you should be sure 
that she is blocked up very firmly 
as the weight of the water will place 
considerable strain on blocking and 
shores. Inspection from the outside 
will show any leak of consequence. 
At first, particularly if the boat has 
been stored under a dry roof, there 
will be more or less leakage from 
planks that have not yet had a chance 
to swell up. If you leave the water 
in for a day, and still find a leak, 
you may be sure that attention should 
be paid to it. The chances are that 
all that is needed is a little fresh 
caulking cotton. Never put new 
cotton in on top of old. If you will 
take the tang of a fine file and heat 
it red hot and let it cool slowly after 
bending it into a hook about 3/8” 
long you will find that the temper 
has been removed so that you can 
file the hook to a knife edge. This 
hook can be used to rout out the old 
cotton. If you have never done a job 
of caulking you had better go slow, 
as it is one of the most difficult jobs 
connected with boat building. No 
doubt it looks very easy, but it is 
also very easy to caulk a little too 
hard and break out the plank on the 
inside. If you do not caulk hard 
enough the cotton will fall out, or at 
any rate not stop the leak. If the, 
seam is open for any distance it would 
be wise for you to get hold of some 
one who is more expert in the art. 
After caulking, the cotton should be 
covered with some thin paint, and 
then the seam can be puttied. You 
will undoubtedly find other seams 
that need puttying, and some that 
should be planed off to give asmooth 
even surface to the outside of the 
boat. Not only is a smooth outside 
an asset in the way of looks, but it 
takes many extra gallons of gasoline 
to drive a rough uneven boat 
through the water. 

If the outside is now in good 
shape, only needing painting to be 
done; you can turn your attention 
to the outboard mechanical parts 
of the craft. Inspect the rudder and 
hangings, the stuffing box or stern 
bearing and any metal parts that are 
outboard. Even if the packing in 
the box seems in good shape, it is a 
good thing to repack it with fresh 
soft packing. Many owners make the 
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mistake of winding the packing 
around the shaft spirally a couple of 
times. This is wrong, as the packing 
will hold much better if pieces are 
cut from it just long enough to make 
a ring around the shaft. Put on two 
or three of these rings, being careful 
to space the joints so that they are 
not on the same line. Points that 
cause a lot of trouble in many boats, 
are the bolts that hold the stuffing 
box or stern bearing to the stern 
post. These have a habit of working 
in the wood so that their hold is 
broken. In this case it is either 
necessary to get new and longer lag 
screws, or else turn the box partially 
around so that the lags will get into a 
new place where there is plenty of 
solid wood. A rubber gasket should 
be placed between the box and the 
stern post, although a piece of 
flannel or canvas well soaked with 
white lead will do quite as well. 

By this time the interior of the 
boat should be well dried out and 
aired. You will find that in spite 
of the scrubbing, there is a great 
deal of fine sediment lying on top of 
the keel, and in the corners. This 
should be removed with a putty 
knife until the bilge is just as clean 
as the decks or cabin floor. If the 
boat was properly built you will 
find a couple of small holes in the 
heel of the frames at the keel, called 
limbers; which allow the bilge water 
to run back and forth to the bilge 
pump. These holes have a faculty of 
stopping up, and causing the bilge 
water to form a lake between frames 
which will not be touched by the 
pump. With a piece of bent wire you 
can clean out all of these holes and 
remove the dirt. If the paint under 
the flooring has chipped off, you 
should scrape all the loose paint 
away and repaint the entire bilge. 
Particularly is this the case witha 
motor boat, for the oil from the motor 
will ruin any bare wood in the bilges. 
After the bilges are clean and painted, 
you can lay down the floor boards. 
If these have needed painting it 
should have been done outside before 
the boards were brought aboard. 
As a rule you will have several 
pieces of board that fit the openings 
too tight, and these ought to be 
planed down now. Remember that 
boards that fit fairly tight now will 
be much too tight later when the 
boat is afloat. If the boat has been 
outside where the dampness will get 
at her all the time this will not be 
quite as true as with a boat that has 
been kept in a dry place. 

If the interior of the cabin needs 
painting or varnishing it can be done 
now. Always scrub off all woodwork 
before varnishing and be sure that it 
is perfectly dry before you put any 
varnish on. If the wood is in such 
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bad shape that scraping is necessary, 
you should buy one or two cabinet 
scrapers. As a rule these scrapers 
come unsharpened. One or more of 
the edges should be ground to a 
chisel edge and then sharpened on an 
oil stone. The edge should be thinner 
than one that would be on any other 
cutting tool, and then the edge should 
be turned over at right angles to the 
scraper with the tang of a file. The 
tang should be ground down so that 
it is smooth and even, as otherwise 
the rough edges will take all the edges 
off the scraper. A properly sharpened 
scraper will take off a thin shaving at 
each stroke, and in no other way can 
a good scraping job can be done. 
Professionals have to sharpen their 
scrapers every ten or fifteen minutes, 
so don’t think that one sharpening 
will do the whole job. During this 
scraping the floor should be covered 
with old paper so that shavings will 
not get down into the clean bilge. 
After scraping, the wood must be 
well smoothed down with No. 1 
sandpaper and then finished off with 
No. 0 paper. Brush off all the dust, 
but don’t touch water to the surface, 
and then varnish. Two coats should 
be enough to make a good job, 
although three are sometimes neces- 
sary. We often see interiors where 
brass fittings such as door knobs, 
window catches, etc., have been 
covered with varnish. I agree with 
you that this practice saves polishing, 
but wearing a high collar also saves 
washing your neck. 

With the interior all finished you 
can turn your attention to the outside 
of the boat. No matter how well the 
hull looks on the outside it will be 
necessary to sandpaper it before 
giving it a new coat. If you have 
contemplated changing the color of 
the outside, you had better recon- 
sider it, unless the color you have in 
mind is very like the color that is on 
the boat. It is almost impossible to 
put black paint on over white, or 
vice versa. Even if you get enough 
coats on to cover, you will find that 
the first time you bump a dock, or 
your mooring buoy chafes, that your 
new color has come off and an ugly 
patch of her last year’s raiment 
shows through. This is also the case 
where you attempt to put varnish 
over a surface that has once been 
painted. Even if you burn and scrape 
all of the old paint off you will find 
that enough remains in the pores of 
the wood to show through the 
varnish. 

Be sure that your paint and varnish 
is absolutely bone dry before you put 
on another coat. It should be dry 
all the way through, and just because 
it Goes not feel stickyyto the hand is 
no reason for feeling that it is per- 
fectly dry. Twenty-four hours is 
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not more than enough to allow the 
varnish to set properly. If you find 
that your brass work has become 
badly corroded and that polishing 
paste will not clean it, you can get 
the green off the brass by immersing 
the pieces in a saturated solution of 
oxalic acid. A really better and 
quicker way is to buff the pieces 
upon a buffing wheel. 

Now get after the engine. I am 
taking it for granted that you 
have it outside of the boat, for if 
you have not, you must do any 
overhauling before you have painted 
the inside, for otherwise you will 
smear grease all over your clean 
woodwork. To do a proper job the 
engine should be taken apart entirely 
The insides of the cylinders should be 
inspected carefully to see if there are 
any scores in the walls, and the 
piston rings lifted and the carbon 
cleaned out from under and around 
them. All of the bearings should be 
looked after, and the oil ducts 
cleaned out with a bit of wire. Asa 
rule new cylinder head and base 
gaskets will have to be fitted. On 
most machines the gaskets can be 
of heavy brown paper thickly 
smeared with shellac on both sides. 
To cut the paper to the proper shape, 
lay the sheet on top of the cylinder 
or base and tap the paper gently 
with a ball pene hammer directly 
over the sharp edge of the iron. The 
edge will cut through leaving the 
paper ring exactly the proper shape. 
Clean off all old oil and grease and 
then put the parts back. If the ma- 
chine is a heavy one, it will be 
necessary to assemble it partly in the 
boat unless you are lucky enough to 
have access to a derrick or hoist of 
some kind. To protect the boat from 
scratches while returning the engine 
to its place you should cover the 
flooring, seats, etc., with old canvas, 
or even paper. You may wonder 
why I suggest putting the motor 
back after the boat is all painted 
on the inside. The reason for this is 
that the bilge, engine bed and 
adjoining parts should have their 
share of the paint. Usually that 
portion of the boat that is under or 
behind the motor gets no paint or 
attention from one year to another. 
If you will thoroughly paint that 
portion of the boat that is in the way 
of the engine, and then put the 
motor in, you can finish up the rest 
of the painting afterwards. 

The next point for inspection is the 
rigging and deck gear. If there are 
masts and spars they will very likely 
need scraping and varnishing, at any 
rate they will need sandpapering and 
varnish. Canvas will have to be 
mended or renewed. Ropes stretched 
out taut in the sun for a good drying 


(Continued on page 161) 
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Sea Wolf IV, a Forty-Footer 


Designed for Comfort with Speed 
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“ From a painting by Frank Paulus 

© STURDY cruiser suitable for cruising anywhere and of traveling 

f at a seventeen mile clip. 

n 

e 

e HIS Sea Wolf is the fourth of toilet, cabin with the usual 
4 craft for Mr. Le Roy Moody, locker space and galley. The 
T treasurer of Lancia Motor Car AND THE POSTMAN motor and tanks are installed 
i Company, New York, and de- BRINGS LIKE LET- under hatches in the midship 
“ signed by Kromholz, New York TERS EVERY DAY deck and a state room has been in- 
| City. HAVE read with interest Mr. § §, CO™POrated under the after trunk 
r Its general characteristics are I Rabl’s article in the February number The dimensions of Sea Wolf J\ 
; those of the modern express of YACHTING on types of easy to build areas follows: 40 ft. by 9 ft. 4in 
. cruiser, with powerful full bodied yachts. wide and 3 ft. draft She is 
lines, assuring ableness and maxi- powered with a six cylinder 6 


Will you please advise x : » m2 4s 
mum speed under adverse con- ator in. by 6 in. Frisbie motor which 

dee a = 3 or pians Of a boat on the . es 
ditions of weather. The design develops 75 h. p. at 800 revolu- 


ming dish or lark can be pr 
shows a raised deck forward, 14 ft. or 16 ft. model? * * * tions and which will propel the 
midship cockpit and trunk cabin craft between sixteen and seven- 
aft. Forward quarters consist teen miles an hour 
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Built in the Old New 
England Way 


EEING some notes on a type of boat which is 
seldom featured in boating magazines but 
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for all that a type that deserves kindly mention. 








A WHOLESOME 

type boat that is 
suitable for use any- 
where and_ every- 
where. 











HEN the Editor first went 

to sea, if one may call 
sailing down Long Island Sound 
going to sea, he voyaged in an 
18-foot open launch which was 
built in Connecticut and powered 
with a Connecticut built motor— 
a Mianus of 3h. p. 

The craft in which this cruise 
was undertaken was similar to 
the stock launches now being 
built by Wm. J. Moxley & Son, 
Cos Cob, Conn. The Moxley 
boats, though, are better craft 
so far as design and motor are 
concerned than the 18 footer the 
Editor sailed in; they are faster 
for the same horse-power and 
better sea boats, too. 


It may not be amiss to say 
that these Moxley launches are 
built in the good old New 
England way. In other words, 
they are built to last. Several 
years experience on the part of 
their builders has eliminated 
all guess work as to the boat’s 
performances and their con- 
structional details. 

These open launches come in 
three stock sizes, particulars of 
each following: 

Sixteen foot launch, 4’-8” wide, 
2’-8” depth of hold, 1’-4” draft, 
cockpit length 10’-6’’, least free- 
board 1’-1", 24% h. p. motor with 
reverse gear, speed 714 miles an 
hour. 


Twenty-foot launch, 5’-8” wide, 
3’-8”" depth of hold, length of 
cockpit 13’, draft 1’-8”, least 
freeboard 1’-8”, double cylinder 
5 h. p. motor with reverse gear, 
7% miles an hour. 

Twenty-five foot launch, 6’-4 
wide, 4’-0”" depth of hold, length 
of cockpit 17’-6’’, draft 2’-0”, 
least freeboard 1’-8’’, double 
cylinder 8 to 10 h. p. motor with 
reverse gear, speed 71% miles an 
hour. 

These craft all have Connec- 
ticut white oak keel and frames 
with cedar planking and copper 
fastenings, while the decks, coam- 
ings and interior joiner work are 
finished with mahogany. 
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FOR 


small 
craft no 


arrange- 
ment 
equals 
side seats 
andone 
across the 
stern. 
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HE sail plan 

is well pro- 
portioned and its 
total area is 1774 
square feet. 



















USEFUL type of auxiliary 
yawl is shown herewith, 
which will appeal strongly to the 
man who enjoys real sailing. 

The design is from the board of 
W.G. McBryde, of Glasgow, and 
shows a good wholesome cruiser, 
which will have a fair turn of 
speed while at the same time 
possessing excellent accommoda- 
tion below decks. 

The general dimensions are as 
follow:—Length, 50 ft. overall; 
35 ft. 6 ins. on waterline; beam, 
13 ft.; draught, 7 ft. 6 ins. The 
accommodation consists of a 
saloon, owner’s private cabin, 
and spare stateroom, giving sleep- 
ing quarters for five persons, and 
a fore-castle forward for a crew 
of two men. Connected with the 
stateroom and saloon is a well- 
appointed toilet room, while a 
large galley is arranged forward 


i 


HE cabin is ar- 
ranged for the 
accommodation of the 


owner and_ several 
guests, while there is 
ample room for a crew 
of two forward. The 
motor is conveniently 
placed and although 
practically amidships 
is out of the way in 
the nook formed by , 
the two main athwart- 
ships and the toilet- 
room parttitions. 





on the starboard side. A 14 
b. h. p. motor will be fitted for 
use in light winds and calm 
Over 5 ft. headroom is to be 
found in all cabins under the low 
cabin trunk, which is enough to 
give a fair amount of comfort. 

She is steered by a wheel, the 
gear being covered in with a 
casing. The standing rigging is 
of steel wire rope throughout, and 
she carries a total sail area of 
1774 sq. ft. A freshwater tank 
is arranged on the starboard side 
of the cockpit, which is of the 
watertight type, a useful locker 
being fitted opposite. 

The entrance to the main and 
owner’s cabins is from a com- 
panion hatch on the port side, 
which leads into a passage-way 
containing the auxiliary engine 
and fuel tank, while a handy 
cupboard is arranged for the 





























A 50 Foot 
SH\ Auxiliary 
| Yawl 


A 


type, and of rugged build. 


N_ English 





cruising 
yacht of wholesome 





storage of oilskins, which saves 
bringing them into the cabin in 
wet weather. The toilet-room is 
situated on the starboard side, 
and can be entered from either 
the saloon or the owner’s cabin 
which has the usual arrangement 
of seats and a couple of standing 
bed berths with drawers under. 

A swing folding table is fitted 
in the main cabin, which is also 
provided with berths and sofas; 
from this a small stateroom opens 
out with one berth. A wardrobe 
and bookshelves are fitted round 
the mast. 

The galley is entered from the 
main cabin, and is supplied with 
oil stove, sink and the usual racks 
for plates, etc. A solid bulkhead 
separates this from the forecastle 
which has fold-back cots and 
fixed seats with lockers under, the 
chain locker being right forward. 
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The Club 


Regina Boat 


Regina, Sask. 


TO THE EDITOR OF YACHTING. 


Dear Sir: 


Y be! your issue of YACHTING for January, 1919, you publish the Record of the Bayside Yacht Club in connection with 
enlistments during the present war in Europe. This article also contains a challenge to Yacht Clubs in the country to equal 
their record. 
I am enclosing herewith copy of our Constitution and By Laws, you will note a reproduction of our Honor Roll on 
page 4 and a full list of names on page 44 numbering 101, this list includes 20 Lieutenants, 6 Captains, 4 Majors and 1 


March 6, 19109. 


Lieutenant Colonel, all of whom knew practically nothing of the art of warfare previous to 1914. 


Abbott, E. L. 
Anderson, John F. 
Archer, R. C. 


Bagshaw, F. B. 
Barr, R. W. 
Burland, R. J. 
Bunn, J. R. 


Cameron, J. D. 
Carson, R. 
Chenoweth, F. 
Child, W. Allan 
Clawson, H. K. 
Clemesha, F. C. 
Cross, J. A. 
Cromie, T. 
Coan, R. C. 
Chisholm, Geo. P. 
Clarke, H. 
Chinnick, W. J. 


Dale, C. R. 
Davidson, J. H. 
Deacon, J. G. 


De Witt, Dr. G. E. H. 


Dowswell, S. L. 
Dedrick, W. V. 
Dougans, J. W. 


Ferguson, Alex. 
Ferguson, A. J. 
Ferguson, John F. 
Field, Dr. J. J. 
Fraser, R. G. 
Forsyth, E. 


Geddie, G. L. 
Grant, Donald W. 
Guerin, H. F. 


Roll of Honour 


Golder, E. S. 
Geddes, A. L. 
Guise, F. C. 
Garner, A. 


Hamilton, M. H. C. 
Hamilton, R. W. 
Hubbard, A. 
Hutchings, D. J. 
Hipwell, C. W. 


James, F. J. 
Jones, E. Y. 


Kennedy, W. W. 
Kynch, E. 


Laurie-Dighton, P. E. 
Lee-Grayson, J. H. 
Lewington, W. J. 
Lough, E. F. 

Lovett, A. M. 

Laird, W. C. 
Laubach, Karl 
Lawford, N. C. 


Marsh, Geo. H. 
Marshall, R. M. 
Martin, W. W. 
Messenger, A. V. 
Milne, E. T. 
Marshall, W. C. 
McAvity, T. A. D. 
McCusker, Emmet 
McInnes, Walter 
MacKenzie, C. H. 
McKinnon, C. N. 
McCullough, G. W 
McLean, A. H. 
McNeil, W. D. 


Nicol, M. J. 


Otton, C. E. 
Otton, H. A. 


Parkinson, H. A. 
Porter, E. 
Portnall, F. H. 
Puntin, J. H. 
Paterson, G. I. 
Penkoski, P. J. 


Reynolds, H. J. 
Robertson, J. S. 
Ross, J. R. 


Scanlan, W. M. 
Seale, G. D. H. 
Shuley, Geo. 
Smith, D. Alpine 
Stewart, G. F. 
Storey, Stan. E. 
Stewart, H. M. 
Smith, A. G. 


Thomson, J. W. 
Thomson, R. B. 
Travers, A. G. 


Walker, J. L. 

Webb, G. P. 
Westlake, P. W. 
Warren, S. A. 
Whitmore, Geo. R. 
Wynne-Roberts, L. W. 
Wilkinson, M. B. 
Wood, C. A. 


Our membership just previous to the outbreak of war in 1914 was 171, the membership last year was 80, out of the 
101 men enlisted 14 have paid the supreme sacrifice. 
I think you will agree with me that the Bayside Yacht Club's challenge has been fairly met in this case. 
Yours truly, 
THE REGINA BOAT CLUB (Inc.), 
(Signed) J. C. PIKE, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


John Curtin Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


46-48 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone 6006 BROAD 
Cable Address ‘‘NITRUCON”’ 


Makers of 


“CURTINMADE” 


Sails Canvas Goods Tents 
of 


Every Description Tarpaulins 7 


Awnings 


Boat Covers Spray Hoods Flags 
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Columbian Propellers 
are Universally Used 


In all ypes re) Yer} trom tt 
baste Sinielcoe) 
and heavie t work boat 

Walle ilslemn Q@telittealsieln Prope lore 


| 
loing thei Dit, rendering a Ci 


i¢ 


ff 


sistent, efficient service 
teristic of all Columbian 
ducts. Write to-day for 
pellers -in a- Nutshell” 


interesting Maat b ok. 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices:-50 CHURCH ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


Factor Freeport 

















PRANCES I!I—one of our 65-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 20th 
Century Motor, which we build in our 
own shop, is one of the leading engines. 
We are in position to build you a 
complete yacht, furnished and equip- 
ped, at prices that cannot be equalled 
when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your 
new yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 


Launch 
AND 


Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 
NEW YORK 


6-Cylinder, 644" x 814" 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine 
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~ MNCHOR where and when you 
[= will; the @ Navy Anchor 
= “bites” quick, won’t drag. Holds 
= with a bulldog grip. Can’t foul; 
=~ ~ no stock to catch in the cable. 


: Get This Book 


‘Sea Craft Sugges- 
tions and Supplies” 
216 pages. Useful 
hintsabout moor- 
ing, steering 
gears,compasses 
‘ etc. Sent only 
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NAVY 
ANCHOR 


Wrought iron shank, forged in solid piece; 
free from “pinhole.” Lies, in holding 
position, at angle of ae to flukes, per 
Navy Specifications. One-piece head; no 
mud-gathering pockets. Tripping fin on 
head absolutely prevents dragging flukes 
up. Heavily galvanized by hot 
process. Proper shackle furnished. 
At your dealer’s, or write us. 


World’s Largest Mfrs. of 


Marine Hardware 


5 








10 SO. MAIN ST., MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Mfrs. of Maxim Motor Boat Silencers 























SHIPMATE 
RANGES 


Smallest Size Largest Size 
Body 1834 inches long No limit to length 


Dr. Warren B. Mack, of Lynn, Mass., writes of 
his little sHIPMATE range. 

“Although my stove is only a small one, it has proved to be 
full of ‘pep.’ It can produce more heat with less fuel than 
anything on the market. At the beginning of a cruise we start 
it going and keep it going continuously, with the result that 
we have a sweet-smelling, dry boat at all times; not only that, 
but we have hot food and dry bed-clothes.” 

MADE BY 


The Stamford Foundry Company 


Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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A “Clean - Up” 


The Miami Regatta proved to be a “‘clean- 
, up” for HYDE-equipped boats. ‘Hoosier 
IV” swept the field in the open displacement races and also established a new World's 
Record for Displacement Boats of 34.61 miles per hour. In the cruiser class ‘‘Whip” took the 
honors, capturing the Miami Cruiser Championship. Both of these boats are equipped with 


HYDE TURBINE 
TYPE PROPELLERS 


Thousands of installations on craft of every description prove that 
Hyde Turbine Type Propellers produce maximum results. Correctly 
designed, made of the highest grade material and accurately fin- 
ished, the HY DE embodiesall the requisites for developing the high- 
est degree of efficiency. Our Service Department will gladly assist 
you in securing a propeller to meet your individual requirements. 








Catalog and data sheet upon request 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., Bath, Maine, U. S. A. 











-—Racing Dates for the Harlem Yacht Club— 
City Island, New York 


ROOT DO. ots. cated Annual Regatta—Open Yachts will be divided into 
i five classes as follows :— 
i > eee In-Bay Race—All H. Y. C. Classes 
Class ‘‘A”’ Large Sloops, 
UN SS 6 ahs oan Rendezvous—Cold Spring Harbor Schooners and Yawls 
Class ‘‘B’’ Small Sloops 


RN Te oc a's Kitten Class : vier ae 
wits Class ‘‘C’’ Auxiliaries 
(See ..Harlem Day—Special Kitten Class Class ‘‘D” Power Boats 
July 20............In-Bay Race—All H. Y. ©. Classes Class " E” Kitten Class 


Starts and courses will be 
(Sb SAE ae Kitten Class posted on Bulletin Board at least 
one week before each race. 





>. Seer Stratford Shoal, Open Three starts necessary to qual- 
) > ree In-Bay Race+All H. Y. C. Classes ify - the ae / 
Entries received until 10:00 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 1. . .Rendezvous—Lloyd’s Harbor A. M. the morning of each race. 
e b 5 All Classes except Kitten Class ' 
Sept. 7............Kitten Class will be raced on a handicap basis. 
Sept.14...........In-Ray Race—All H. Y. C. Classes Courses will be as shown on the 
5 Race Committee’s Chart (on 
o> ae ... Kitten Class Bulletin Board), and members are 
requested to familiarize them- 
Sept. 28...... ....In-Bay Race—All H. Y. C. Classes selves with the course they sail. 
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The New Navigation 


Copyright 1919, by Charles E. Manierre ° 


T is in every way desirable that 

yachtsmen fall in line with the 
new navy standard practice of naviga- 
tion. It marks a distinct advance 
both in precision of results and 
simplicity of method. It may be of 
interest to note the sequence and 
dates of the discoveries and inven- 
tions which since the day of Columbus 
have contributed to the art of finding 
‘the position of a ship at sea. 

In the past four hundred years 
note the following: 


Year 1556, Mercator projection 
charts. 

1610, Galileo’s telescope. 

1614, Logarithms of John Na- 
pier. 

1675, Founding of Greenwich 
Observatory. 

1731, Hadley’s Sextant. (Later 
developed to its present 
form.) 

1765, Marine chronometer. 

1837, Sumner line. 

1876, St. Hilaire method and 
Spherical Traverse Table. 


Both of these last are probably to 
be credited to Lord Kelvin, but were 
developed respectively by Admiral 
Mare St. Hilaire of the French Navy 
and Lieutenant de Aquino of the 
Brazilian Navy. 

The slow application of these dis- 
coveries is illustrated by the fact 
that it was not until fifty years after 
the invention of Mercator that the 
true principles of the construction 
of the chart were demonstrated. 
Over one hundred years after Gali- 
leo’s invention, which was exactly 
suited to navigational purposes, navi- 
gators were still catching the sun 
through a peep hole on an illuminated 
pin. Even this practice was deemed 
an advance and was itself a new 
device in 1729. The principle of the 
reflecting sextant with a telescope 
was put forward by Newton in 1699 
but it was over thirty years before 
any use was made of his wise sugges- 
tion. Probably the only invention 
promptly utilized was that of the 
Chronometer. The need for this had 
long been recognized. The inventor 
received from the British Govern- 
ment the equivalent of $100,000,—a 
standing reward for the production 
of such an instrument. The Chronom- 
eter did away with the necessity for 
the calculation of lunar distances, 
and yet down to within a very few 
years, 150 years after the invention 
of the chronometer, lunars were ex- 
terisively provided for in the Nautical 


Almanacs and this in spite of the fact 
that they required extraordinary 
care in observing, the best of instru- 
ments, the working of a long problem 
and the results after all with a very 
large margin of probable error. For 
about fifty years the Sumner Line 
has been in use, but is even to-day 
in the merchant service worked in 
the crude fashion of its discovery 
and eighty years after its discovery is 
still called ‘‘the new navigation.”’ 
The St. Hilaire method is only begin- 
ning to come into general practice, 
forty years and more after its value 
was demonstrated. 

It gives one a fresh view of the 
boldness of navigators and the perils 
of the deep in the times of Columbus 
when we consider that they sailed 
to an unknown shore and groped 
their way back without Mercator 
charts, telescope, sextant, chronom- 
eter, almanac, or logarithmic tables, 
with their latitude in doubt to the 
extent of one hundred miles or more, 
taken with a cross staff with the eye 
directed as well as might be at the 
same time toward the sun and the 
glittering horizon, and as for their 
longitude—. 

In the new method three of the old 
sights are still used and all of these 
are for latitude, viz., (1) the noon 
sight of the sun, or meridian sight 
of stars, (2) the ex-meridian, and (3) 
polaris as simplified in the current 
Nautical Almanac. 

The St. Hilaire problem, later to be 
described, now takes the place cf the 
¢’ ¢” sight for latitude, and the sine 
cosine longitude 
sight, both of 
which are discon- 
tinued. It is bet- 
ter than either of 
them in all cases. 
The Dead Reck- 
oning position 
(hereinafter re- 
ferred to only as 
D R) must be 


and hearing, is always the Sumne: 
Line of equa! altitude. This line 
can be found by the use of any one 
of the three last mentioned problems 
but the ¢’ ¢” sight was considered 
unsatisfactory when the sun _ bore 
more than 45° east or west of south 
and the longitude sight was corre 
spondingly unsatisfactory within thes« 
limits. 

Figure 1 shows two workings eac! 
by the ¢’ ¢” formula and by the 
longitude formula, while in eacl 
case the dotted line and the letters c | 
show where the St. Hilaire problen 
would have located the so-called 
computed point on the Sumner Line 
The figure also shows the probable 
limits on the line within which the 
ship may be expected to be, these 
equally distant always from the 
computed point. The fifth drawing 
shows the situation when the sun is 
bearing 45°, in which it is apparent 
that the point upon the Sumner 
Line reached by the ¢’ ¢” sight and 
by the longitude sight, letters a and b 
respectively, are equally distant from 
what must be considered the best 
position at c p. And note that 
always the computed point is nearer 
the actual position of the ship than the 
original D R position, and that this 
is not true of the point on the line 
indicated by either of the other 
problems. 

It will be evident from the draw- 
ings that in each case the computed 
point can be found by dropping a 
perpendicular from the D R position, 
but in practice this has not been done 








determined in 
the usual man- 
ner. This locates 
on the chart an 
approximate po- 
sition of the ship 
and thus _ fur- 
nishesan approx- 
imate latitude 
and longitude. 
Somewhere near 
this point, 
theugh of wun- 
known location 
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NCC THE WS 


‘*Quality Without Extravagance” 


The Matthews Boat Co. —s=#:,n:sin'ssd_~— Port Clinton, Ohio 














MANUFACTURERS OF MARINE HARDWARE ff 
and MOTOR BOAT SPECIALTIES 


2 & 3 SOUTH STREET “opicinal GRASMERE FACTORY— 


NEW YORK CITY HAS BEEN SIX TIMES ENLARGED 
MOPS :: FLAGS 


eee pe EELLS’ ANDRADE CABINET 
A WInprassis~ ~©60 | ANCHOR > GRIP WINDLASS HARDWARE 
PORTLIGHTS 


COMPASSES LI 
= FOG HORNS 


LOGS — 
LANTERNS TREENAILS 























DURKEE -MADE 


ANDRADE GRIP WINDLASS <D> 


LET US SEND CIRCULARS GIVING 
FULL DESCRIPTION OF THESE TELLS THE STORY 


SEND 25 CENTS TO COVER COST OF DELIVERY OF 
OUR 1096-PAGE CATALOGUE 


~~ EO 


Make That Leaky Boat Leak Proof Now 


with 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


THE OLD RELIABLE IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


For Waterproofing ame for Waterproof Liquid Glue Special Marine Cance Give 


For Deck and Hull Seams of Coss Bote, Tove of is used for the same purposes Best Filler ‘or Canvas 
vas Boats, as No. 7, Soft Quality Biack, White and Yellow 


Yachts and Motor Boats } — Ss cam a Ft ying 
—USE— Boats This give will also attach canvas, a, is a LI nee" g Ay - 
—USE— cork, felt, rubber, leather, and lin- be with- 


No. I, Extra Quality No. 7, Soft Quality | oleum to iron. steel, or wood. nay 
For Ships’ Decks Use: Ne. 2, First Quality Ship Glue. No. 3, Special Navy Glue. All put up in 1, 2, 3, and 5-Ib. cans; aleo 14, 28, 56 and 
112-Ib. boxes, either tin or wood 


Insist On Having The Right Hind If You Hope To Obtain Satisfactory Results 


The largest dealer in town carries this in stock; if not he should. Tell hiin to write us for the agency. 


AGENTS bel a EVERYWHERE. For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Bouse, 5 yr and Souine Goods Dealers. Send for 
Marine Give, What to Use and How to Use It." ‘How to Make Your Boat Leakproof."" “Seaplane Float Construction.” 


L. W. FERDINAND @ COMPANY, 152 HNEELAND ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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In the ¢’ ¢” problem the assumption 
is that in working it we have obtained 
a latitude, and in the sine cosine 
problem a longitude. In the longi- 
tude problem, the approximate lati- 
tude with the altitude and declination 
of the observed body are used to 
work out the local hour angle, to be 
contrasted with the Greenwich hour 
angle. In the ¢’ ¢”’ problem, the 
altitude and declination together 
with the approximate local hour 
angle are used to work out a latitude. 
In the St. Hilaire problem the declina- 
tion, approximate latitude and ap- 
proximate local hour angle of the 
ship’s position are used to determine 
an altitude for the observed body 
at the D R position. Under these 
circumstances the hour angle ceases 
to be an approximation. It is the 


exact hour angle of the D R position 














at the moment. © The altitude found 
being contrasted with the altitude 
observed, the D R point is moved 
toward or away from the sun directly 
upon the line of true bearing. Itisa 
little surprising that where only 
three quantities are used for finding a 
fourth, better results are had through 
two approximations and one absolute- 
ly known quantity, as against two 
other methods in each of which there 
are two absolutely known quantities. 
It is to be emphasized that the only 
thing sought in theSt. Hilaire problem 
is the computed altitude of the ob- 
served body at the D R position at 
the moment of observation, not by 
any means assuming that the position 
of the ship is at or near that point. 
Of course, if the altitude thus found 
differs from the true observed alti- 
tude, it is evident that the ship is not 
at the D R position. The difference 
between the two altitudes will usually 
amount to from one to fifteen minutes 
of arc. The true bearing of the 
observed body is found from the 
azimuth tables as e. g. H O No. 71, 
or No. 120. This bearing is plotted 
on the chart from the D. R position 
with the star or sun symbol as shown 
in the figures herewith. The altitude 
cf the observed body at the moment 
of observation will be one minute of 
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arc greater for each mile toward the 
body from the D R position and one 
minute of less are for each mile 
along the line in the opposite direc- 
tion. It should be evident that the 
D R point may be shifted on this 
line of the sun’s true bearing to such 
a point that the calculated altitude 
will agree with the observed altitude 
It has already been stated that the 
shifted D R position is known as 
the computed point, as to which it 
has also been said that the point 
thus found must always be nearer 
the real position of the ship than the 
D R point. Through this computed 
point and at right angles to the line 
of true bearing and extending a 
convenient length both ways from the 
point is drawn the Sumner line of 
equal altitude, sometimes known as 
the line of position. This line may 
be made a concrete fact to the mind 
of the reader if he will face the sun 
with his arms extended at each side. 
His arms will then indicate the line 
of equal altitude and if he will think 
of himself as facing the sun all day 
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and slowly turning as the sun 
changes its bearing, he will have a 
good idea of how this line swings 
during the hours of the day about 
the point at which he stands. Of 
course as the day draws toward noon, 
the altitude is increasing but it is 
always the fact that at any given 
moment the altitude for all points 
on the line is the same. It is also 
true of this line that there will be no 
difference in the true bearing of the 
sun at any given moment as viewed 
from any point on the line, e. g. if it 
bears S 40° 10’ E at the point where 
the reader stands, it will also bear 
S 40° 10’ E at all other points on the 
line at that moment. While it 
cannot be said that the ship is at this 
computed point, it is certain that it is 
on this line of equal altitudes. The 
D R position may be in error 15 
miles or sometimes much more, ac- 
cording to circumstances. This error 
may be in any direction and therefore 
we have not so much a position as a 
circular area with a diameter of 
thirty miles with the D R position 
at the center and the ship may be 
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at any point in this area. When the 
problem has been worked out, the 
area is reduced to a single line. The 
ship can be nowhere else than on 
the line of position or equal altitudes. 
But the D R position has been moved 
to the computed point and the ship 
may still be 15 miles or more from 
the point in either direction, but 
only on the line. 

To illustrate the foregoing, let it be 
assumed that Figure No. 2 is a part 
of a Mercator chart, quite blank 
except for lines of latitude and longi- 
tude. Having worked out the D R 
position to be latitude 42° 30’ N. and 
longitude 50° 20’ W., lines are drawn 
on the chart to correspond and their 
intersection is marked D R. The 
true observed altitude obtained by 
the sextant is 39° 29’. With the 
above latitude and longitude, the 
chronometer time of observation and 
the declination we solve the problem 
and find the sun’s altitude at the D R 
point is 39° 22’. From H O 71 we 
find the true bearing of the sun to be 
S. 64° 30’ E. Through the D R 
point this line of true bearing is 
laid out S. 64° 30’ E as in the figure, 
and with the scale of the chart the 
difference between 39° 29’ and 39° 22’ 
of altitude, 7’ of arc is laid off in sea 
miles from the D R point toward the 








sun. Had the observed altitude been 
less than the calculated altitude the 7’ 
would have been laid off in the oppo- 
site direction. Through the point 
thus found is drawn the Sumner 
Line, somewhere upon which, within 
limits, the ship must be. If instead 
of the sun the observed body had 
been a star and within a few minutes 
another star had been observed, 
bearing say S. 10° W., with an 
altitude difference of 10’ toward the 
star, the second observation would 
be worked out and plotted and the 
diagram would have the appearance 
of Figure No. 3. As the ship would 
necessarily be upon both Sumner 
Lines it could only be at their inter- 
section, which in Figure 3 is marked 
“Pix.”’ The third diagram is the 
same as Figure 2: except that the 
body observed is assumed to be not 
the sun but a star, and another star 
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THE DELAWARE MARINE MOTOR 


4-6-Cyl.; 
RELIABILITY. 


We have come to stay. 





**The Engine That Gives You More Room In Your Boat’’ 


Completely ENCLOSED and SELF LUBRICATING with ACCES- 
SORIES BUILT IN, yet ACCESSIBLE all over. 
4-Cycle VALVE in HEAD Marine Engines. Burn Gasoline or 
KEROSENE. Medium Duty SJZE and WEIGHT. Heavy Duty 
{We give personal service and Guarantee Results. 


WRITE for Complete Catalog TODAY. 


DELAWARE MARINE MOTOR COMPANY Wwitinctox, vet: 


{]20-40-60-H.P.; 2- 











Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” high 
to top of bowl, 2%” 
cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing 
many of the advantages 
of the large size toilet. All 
brass and porcelain. Oak 
seat and cover. 


“All prices subject to 
market advances, which 
are continually changing" 


Manufactured Solely by 


THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St. New York 


Pigure 1404 








Complete Marine Equipment 


MARINE HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES 
YACHT SUPPLIES RACING SAILS 
CAMP FURNITURE 
TENTS FLAGS 
TWINES AND CORDAGE 
COTTON DUCK 
SAIL AND AWNING MATERIALS 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


202 W. AUSTIN AVE. 








CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 





Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 





BUILT 

















GRAY 


4-Cycle 
10 to 24 H. P. two 
and four cylinder 


Made good in every case. 
se-boat. 


- Speed-boat, Work-boat, Cruiser and 
ou 


Designed strictly for marine work—a real marine motor with all the 
marine features you have always wanted at a moderate price. Manufac- 
tured and up by an old established _ responsible concern. 

GRAY TWO-CYCLES—Recognized all over the world as a standard. 
In sizes 3to 8 H.P. Send for big INSTRUCTIVE Catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 2112 Mack Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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YACHT DESIGNING 
AND BUILDING 
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has been introduced to show the fix. 


In Figure No. 4 the body observed 
is the sun. Two hours have elapsed 
between the two observations and the 
ship’s run of forty miles S 60° E 
has been found by D R and laid off 
on the chart from the first computed 
point. It will be noted that the first 
Sumner Line has been brought for- 
ward parallel to itself through the 
termination of the ship’s run, which 
termination also gives us the new 
D R point for the second problem. 
Figures 5-8 should be self-explanatory 
but the lines of bearing are reckoned 
from North by East through the 
whole circle, the navy practice. 
These examples might be multiplied. 
Those who are fortunate may obtain 
the Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic, 
published by the Hydrographic Office, 
for sale at ten cents, upon the back 
of which is a statement of the Sumner 
Line problem by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Chase, U. S. N., with a 
number of problems worked out and 
plotted. There is some doubt whether 
the publication of these problems is to 
be continued. 

Strictly speaking the Sumner Line 
isnotaline. The computed point, by 
reason of small errors of observation 
and computation, is not a mathe- 
matical point but rather a space of a 
half mile or more in diameter. The 
line therefore has the same breadth 
and the ‘‘fix”’ is an area of square 
or diamond shape in any part of 
which the ship may be. If three 
bodies are simultaneously observed, 
theoretically the three lines of posi- 
tion should meet in a point. But in 
practice they never do but form a 
triangle. In this case the best 
position of the ship is within the 
triangle as near its center as practi- 
cable. In theory the best position is 
found by bisecting two of the angles 
of the triangle and taking the inter- 
section of the bisecting lines as the 
fix, as in Figure 9. 

The St. Hilaire formula is as 
follows: 
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haversine Z= haversine (L ~ d) + 
cosine L cosine d haver- 
sine t 


in which Z=Zenith Distance of ob- 
served body 


L=DR Latitude 
d=declination of the body 


t = hour angle of said body, 
whether east or west of 
the local meridian. 


h =altitude. 


In preparing the known quantities 
for the formula the usual method is 
followed of correcting the declination 
and equation of time to the moment 
of observation, and the observed 
time by applying the equation of 
time, also by applying the D R 
longitude in hours to obtain local 
apparent time (LA T). If the sun is 
the body observed and is west of the 
meridian L A T is the quantity t. 
If the sun is east of the meridian, the 
difference between L A T and 24 
hours is the quantity t. As the 
haversine tables in Bowditch give 
haversine values corresponding both 
to t and to LA T it is not strictly 
necessary to perform the subtraction. 
The waved line between “L”’ and 
““d” in the formula is the symbol of 
algebraic difference. At the same time 
indicating that it is immaterial which 
quantity is larger. As southerly 
latitude and southerly declination is 
taken to be minus, if one is north and 
the other south, they are numerically 
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added, while if both are either north 
or south, the smaller is subtracted 
from the other. In any case the 
sign of the result is disregarded. Asa 
matter of fact the haversine of an 
angle of less than 90° is one-half of 
what is left after subtracting the 
cosine of the angle from the radius 
of the arc. However, the table can be 
used by one who has no clear idea of 
this fact but who is able to work 
with the usual logarithmic tables. 
‘One requirement of all formulas 
to be worked out by logarithms is 
that they shall be cleared of all 
plus and minus signs. The formula 
in question contains a plus sign and 
therefore as a whole it must be worked 
out with natural functions. The only 
use which can be made of logarithms 
in connection with it is to multiply 
together the three factors cos L cos d 
haver t and to obtain as a product 
the same result as if the natural 
functions had been multiplied to- 
gether. Their logarithmic sum is 


called Log haver @, and the corre- 
sponding natural value is called Nat 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS Telephone, 4673 Broad 
YACHT BROKERS GIELOW & ORR Cable Address : A. B. C. Code, Grogie, New York 


peated ir as Deauieamens, to. 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Seeeeneehie:tuisinaik end ninmiaiia 
cluding High Speed and Cruising. — Alsg, Chicago Steamboat Exchange, 350 North Clarke St., Chicago, Ill.  ¥*chts of All Typee—For Sate, Charter 


Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary or E 
Yachts; Houseb and C rcial Foreign Correspondents Insurance. Descriptions and Photos 


Vessels. Alterations Supervised If your yacht is for sale, kindiy send description and photograph. No charge for listing Submitted upon Receipt of Inquiry 
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N2: 232—FOR SALE—Handsome 145 foot steam yacht. Roomy accom- 

modations. Deck, dining saloon and social hall. Entire outfit fine con- N°: 6264—FOR SALE—Desirable 35 ft. water line auxiliary keel and center 

dition. Located New York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. board schooner. Lawley build. Murray & Tregurtha motor, giving speed 
seven miles. Accommodations furnished. One stateroom, main saloon. Sleeping 
six persons. Exceptionally complete inventory. Outfit first class condition. 
Exceptional bargain. Quick sale. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 


6260 


N2; 4591—FOR SALE—Handsome steel twin screw motor yacht. 126 foot N2: 6260—FOR SALE—Modern twin screw 85 ft. motor yacht. Maximum 
deck, 184 foot beam.» 6 foot draft. Built by Seabury from our design. speed 15 miles. Two double, one single stateroom. Hot water heated, 
One of best available yachts of size. Fully equipped. HasSperry stabilizer. Hot Complete equipment. Price low. Inspectable Great Lakes. Gielow & Orr, 52 
water heated. Inspected Great Lakes. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. Broadway, New York City. 


NO: 2549 
i > —FOR 
«f SALE — 
i Attractive 
_— ] ¥ . kee] cruis- 
Snnscmee, Bevas. aRomTeCm y ' 4 ye ww - % 
ae: oe Y oot eck, 
on ads ; 30 feet W. 
Sees one, ; L. 11 foot 
beam. Built 
by Lawley. 
Fully equip- 
ped, perfect 
condition. 
Inspectable NO: 4441—FOR SALE—Desirable 45 foot cruiser 
Boston. having 11 foot beam. Accommodates 4 persons. 
NO: £923—FOR SALE—435’ Elco cruiser. 11 foot | Gielow _& | Self starting Sterling motor. Speed 10 miles. Fully 
beam. Accommodates 6 persons. Standard | s Orr. 52 equipped. Inspectable New York. Gielow & Orr. 
motor. Completely equipped, tfect condition. ® Broadway, | 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Ins ctable Boston. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, ma «(N.«. Y. City. 
. ¥. City. 


foot cruiser from our design. Built best possible 

| manner. Ableseaboat. Hascruised from New York 

to Cuba. Heavy duty motor. Speed 12 miles. 3 

staterooms and main saloon. Price attractive. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


a | | No: 4199—FOR SALE—Desirable twin screw 90 
ey 


N2: 5850—FOR SALE—50 foot Hand V bottom 

O. 3241—FOR SALE—Handsome Lawley built express cruiser. Sleeps 4 persons. Van Blerck 
auxiliary keel schooner. 80 foot W.L. 23 foot | motor. Speed 20 miles. Heavy construction. 
. Steel construction. Standard motor, speed ' Fully equipped. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y 

8 knots. 4 staterooms. Fully found and perfect | City. 

condition. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


| * | N®: 5455—FOR SALE—4S8 foot shoal draft bridge 
deck cruiser. 14 foot beam. Exceptional | | NO: 1640—FOR SALE—Attractive Lawley built 
10, 4606—FOR SALE—64’ sea going cruiser. | accommodations below and on Com. 40 H. P. schooner. 85 foot W. L. 24 foot beam. 3 state- 
One double, one single stateroom. Heavy con-|Heavy duty motor. Equipm complete, | rooms completely equipped and in best condition. 
struction. Completely equipped, including launch | all perfect condition. Gielow & "ee. 52 Broadway, | Has cruised to Bermuda and is very able sea boat 
tender. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 'N. Y. City. Gielow & Orr.52 Broadway, N. Y. City... 
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haver @ by convention. There is, 
however, in fact no haversine and no 
auxiliary angle. These are mere 
fictions. 


As will be evident in the following 
problem taken from page 157 of 
Bowditch, the logarithmic functions 
of t L and d are added together, and 
the logarithm under the title Log 
hav @ is reduced to its natural value 
as a number, from which point the 
problem is solved by the use of 
natural haversines and consists only 
in the addition of the natural haver- 
sine of L@~d and the inspection of the 
table to find the angular value of the 
product. The problem is as follows: 


t 19h 32m00s_ loghav 9.48378 
L 41° 30’ 00’N log cos 9.87446 
d 19° 31’ 18”N log cos 9.97429 


log hav @ 9.33253a 


nat hav @ 0.21505 

Lawd 21° 58’ 42”...nathav 0.03634 
Calculated 

z 60° 11’ 

90° = 89° 59’ 


Calculated 
h 29 49 


00 
Observed 
h 29 50 04 


00”...nat hav 0.25139b 


60” 


Altitude— 


Difference a a 


NoTE a. In the Haversine Table the Log 


Haversine and corresponding Natural 
Haversine are in adjoining columns. 
Having found Log hav 9.38253, next 
to it will be found 0.21505 in heavy 
type. 

Note b. Nat. hav. 0.25139 is looked for 
in the tables and the corresponding 
value 60° 11’ for z is taken out as 
Zenith Distance. 


This problem is not subject to 
variation by reason of the values of 
its quantities. 

If some other body than the sun is 
observed it will be necessary to work 
out the local sidereal time (L. S. T.). 
The difference between this and the 
right ascension of the body gives the 
hour angle t, it being immaterial 
whether the hour angle is less or 
more than the L.S.T. Thedeclination 
of such a body, if greater than 23°, 
is taken from H O 120. 


There are two alternative formulas 
for solving the problem. One uses 
haversines only and the other avoids 
haversines entirely. Neither of them 
escapes the plus sign and therefore 
both of them have fictitious quantities 
similar to 9@ and the change 
from logarithms to natural func- 
tions. Neither of them diminish the 
labor of solution, but the sine cosine 
formula would be of use in the ab- 
sence of a haversine table. It may be 
noted that H O 200 has on its inside 
cover a sample St. Hilaire problem 
= also it has an excellent. haversine 
table. 
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It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that no matter where the D R 
position may be placed, in an area of 
approximately 30 miles diameter, 
the latitude and longitude of the 
position combined with the Green- 
wich mean time of observation will 
locate the same line of position, the 
Sumner Line. The position of the 
computed point will vary. This is 
illustrated in Figure 10, in which 
the D R position is taken in suc- 
cession at a, b, c, d and e. The 
solution of the problem in each 
case with the slightly different lati- 
tude and longitude will result in a 
different altitude difference as shown 
by the distance of a, b, c, d, e, and 
from the line, and the corresponding 
computed points are a’, b’, c’, d’, and 
e’. It will be evident therefore that 
it is always permissible and frequently 
advisable to shift the D R position 
slightly to obtain an even number of 
minutes of latitude for the problem 
and this is true both with respect 
to the original D R position and to 
the secondary D R position at the 
termination of a run between sights 
plotted from the first computed point. 
The first Sumner line as brought for- 
ward is not moved. The D R posi- 
tion chosen may or may not be upon 
it. The longitude of the chosen point 
may be found by construction in the 
manner about to be described. 

In passing it may be noted that # is 
the hour angle east or west of the 
local meridian, while H A is the hour 
angle to the west of the meridian 
up to the full circuit of 24 hours. 
If the body is east of the meridian 
the sum of H A and t will always be 
24 hours. 

In H O 200 will be found the de 
Aquino method of solving the prob- 
lem without logarithms by the in- 
spection of spherical traverse tables 
there given. There are three alter- 
native methods and no doubt the 
first and simplest of these is more 
quickly worked by an expert than the 
St. Hilaire formula. It involves 
however a considerable shifting of the 
D R point, thus giving a less satis- 
factory computed point, and the 
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third of the methods involving inter- 
polations but utilizing the D R 
position, loses the slight advantage of 
speed. Each of these methods is 
subject to four variations according 
to the location in the heavens of the 
observed body, and in the opinion of 
the writer none of them are suitable 
for students. ‘ 

To those who examine the Pilot 
Chart problems, a word of suggestion 
will not be amiss, and this would be to 
note the way in which the L S T for 
the first star of a problem is utilized 
for the other stars by adding to it the 
few minutes which intervened bhe- 
tween sights. Also to note that in the 
morning sights the chronometer time 
has been set down without adding 
twelve hours to obtain true astronom- 
ical time. In problems VI and VII 
the westerly hour angle of Jupiter 
is in fact 18 hr. 50 m. 24 s. and the 
right ascension of the moon is sub- 
tracted from 20 and 22 hours respec- 
tively and not from 8 and 10 hours 
respectively as it appears to be. 

It is not necessary here to enlarge 
upon the fact that the Sumner Line 
is a short arc of a circle of great 
diameter. As the sun is nearer to 
the Zenith the approximate limit of 
length of the line is diminished and 
the limit of altitude may be set at 
about 75°. The approximate length 
of a degree of the circle of equal 
altitude with the sun at an elevation 
of 75° is 15 miles. The curvature 
beyond this distance would begin 
to be apparent in the sun’s bearing 
and the change of bearing beyond 
that point would rapidly increase. 
This change of direction of the bear- 
ing is dependent solely on the size 
of the circle, as no matter what the 
altitude, on all such circles there are 
points from which the sun bears 

(Continued on page 163) 
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ARCHITECTS 

ENGINEERS 

YACHT 
BROKERS 


We have a complete list of steam, gasoline 





OX & STEVENS 


15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


what your requirements are, and we will gladly submit photographs, plans and full description of craft nearest approaching your ideas. 


TELEPHONES 
1375 Broad 
5576 Broad 


and sail yachts, auxiliaries and houseboats for SALE and CHARTER. Kindly let us know 








ne 2366—FOR SALE—Most desirable large steel] | 
twin screw cruising power yacht available. 126 
x 18.6 x 6 ft. Recently built in best manner; ex- 
ceptionall ly able craft. Speed 12-14 miles; two 
125-150 H.P. 6 cyl. air-starting motors. Large deck 
dining saloon; main saloon, five staterogms, two 
bathrooms, etc., aft. Aliconveniences. Handsomely 
furnished. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 


N2: 1796—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Very 

roomy, light draft, twin screw cruising power 
yacht, 99 x 17 x 4 ft., adapted for Florida service. 

Speed 12-14 miles; Standard motors. Large dining 

saloon, six staterooms, three bathrooms; all con- 

ae Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 
ork. 


Ne 3233—FOR SALE—Particularly desirable 123 
ft. steel steam yacht. Speed up to 17 miles. 
Recent build. Dining saloon and social hall =4 oe; 
five staterooms, two bathrooms, etc. of 
type and size available. Cox & Stevens, 15 Willen: 
St., New York. 


co 


1835—ESTATE ANXIOUS be SELL— 

Handsome, twin-screw cruising yacht; 
98 x 16.6 x 4.6 ft. Speed 14-16 — A ak Siaine 
saloon, four staterooms, bath, two toilets, etc. bigs 
desirable yacht available at low figure. Cox & 
Stevens. 145 William St., New York. 


Oo. 


Oo. 
N 75 


1828—FOR SALE—Cruising power yacht; 
x13x3’. 11 to 12 miles; h. p. 


N®. 38 1662—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—At- 
gasoline houseboat ; 
bathrooms; veniences. Handsom 
- Cox & feovens, 15 William Street, New 


N2; 3299—FOR SALE—Modern, roomy bridge 
deck cruiser; 60 x 136” x 3’6” draft. Speed 
11-12 miles; 65-75 H. P. ‘20th Century” motor. 
Large double stateroom; saloon with two extension 

berths, galley, bath, etc. Bargain for quick sale. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





NG 3541—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Par- 
Ss desirable 100 ft. steel twin screw 
ising yacht. Very attractively finished 
| oad furn: . Speed up to 15 miles; two 6 cyl. 
| air-starting and reversible Standard motors. Fitted 
with every convenience. Large dining saloon and 
social hall on deck; five staterooms, bath, two 
toilet rooms, etc. Without doubt finest craft of 
type and size available. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 





N2: 2954—FOR SALE—Twin screw power yacht; | 
71 x 13.3 : 3.6 ft. Speed up to 16 miles; two | 
6 cyl. 90 H. P. Speedway motors. Dining room | 
forward, three staterooms, bathroom and vestibule 
containing transom berth aft. Price attractive. Cox | 
& Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 


O. 148—FOR SALE—Steel, flush deck, 

auxiliary schooner yacht; 130 ft. ome. 110 
26 ft. beam, 15.6 ft. draft. epbeed 

und engine; 

lights; all conveniences. xtremely - ye craft; 

heavily constructed. Cox & Stevens, 15 W William 

Street, New York. 


'N 
ft. waterline, 
under power 9 knots; com 





NO. 2560—FOR SALE—Fast, V-bottom, twin | 
screw power cruiser; 60x 13x 3ft. Built 1917. 

Speed up to 18 —~ two 6 cyl. Sterling motors. | - 

Double stateroom forward; roomy saloon aft with | 7 

separate y; two toilet rooms (one with Sitz 

bath). Low price for quick sale. Cox & Stevens, 

15 William Street, New York. 


O. 1728—FOR SALE—Flush deck gtee! auxiliary 





N?: 2758—FOR SALE—-Most desirable up-to-date 
65-ft. cruiser available. Speed 11-12 miles. Re- 
markable accommodation, including deck saloon | 
forward,—dining cabin, double and single stateroom | 
and bathroom aft. In splendid condition (Has not | 
been in Government service). Cox & Stevens, 15 | 
William Street, New York. 


|N 


™|N 

schooner 114 y 80 x 23 x 10 ft. Lawley Build. 
O. 3427—FOR SALE as LOW FIGURE—Fast, | Speec. under power 9 knots, 100-125 6 cylinder 
roomy, twin screw cruising power yacht; 74x 14x | Standard Motor. Two double and two single state- 
3.9 ft. New 1916; Lawley built. Speed up to 16 | rooms, large saloon, bathroom and two toilets. 
miles; two 6 cyl. * Speedway ”’ motors 110-120 H. P. | Sails new in 1916. Completely found. In excellent 
each galoon, three staterooms, shower bath, | condition. Price attractive. Cox & Stevens, 15 

lete. Cox Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. | William Street, New York. 
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Teddy Birds 


A fascinating picture-story of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s visit to one 
of the amazing wild bird sanc- 
tuaries he was instrumental in 
creating; and the adventures of 
an American boy who practised 
the Colonel's woodland teaching 
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52 Pine Street 


TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


New York City 


TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 


OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 


MARINE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 








N2®; 8506—FOR SALE—Attractive flush deck motor cruiser 97’ x 16’ 7’ x 4’ 


Tams, 


draft. Two 100 h. p. Standard motors; 
owner's quarters. Further particulars from 
Pine Street, New York. 


T8504 


OR 

SALE OR 

~ CHART- 
’ ER —Mod- 
SS ern cruis- 
= ing motor 
yacht 106 

x 13.6 x 6 
ft. draught. 
Built 1911. 
300 H. P 


Standard 
motor; 
speed 3 
knots; 4 
staterooms, 
saloon  be- 


JO. 7987 
pN- 


low, deck dining saloon, bath room, 2 owner's water closets. Lighted by 


10 knots. Commodious 
Lemoine & Crane, 52 


N°: 18—FOR SALE— 

Owned by Estate— 
Exceptional opportunity 
to purchase first class 
steam Yacht at a bargain 
figure. 147 ft.x 17 ft.x 7 
ft. draft. Triple expansion 
engines; Almy boilers; 
speed 15 knots. Large 
owner's accommodations. 
Further particulars from 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 
52 Pine Street, New York 


electricity. Large quarter and bridge decks. 
& Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 


Full data from Tams. Lemoine 


TO. 8448—Sale 
or Charter— 
Twin screw cruis- 
ing motor yacht 
123’ x 18 6” x 
5’9” draft. Built 
1912. Two 100 
h. p. 20” Century 
motors. Speed 
13% miles. 6 
staterooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 
saloons, ete. Full 
articulars from 
ams, Lemoine & 
Crane, 52 Pine 
Street, New York. 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone Call 
8638 Bowling Green 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Cable Address 
Yachting, N. Y. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 





NO. 1738—Raised Deck Cruiser, 65’ x 11’, 

six cylinder motor; good accommoda- 
tion. Apply William Gardner & Company, 
| Broadway, New York. 


ee: 


N2; 2129—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Bridge 
4N deck cruiser, 51 ft. x 10 ft. x 4 ft. Double state- 
room, saloon, galley, etc. Apply William Gardner 
& Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


NO. 924—Power Yacht, 92 ft., six-cylinder 
20th Century motor recently over- 

hauled, good deck space. Apply William 

Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


r 


roe eo “a , v ~2 
O. 393—FOR SALE—Steel steam yacht, 139’ x 
18’ 3” x 7’ 6” draft. Has dining saloon, social 
hall and pantry on deck. Five staterooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, galley, etc., below. Completely caulppes. 
Apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





NO. 1081—FOR SALE—Twin screw,90 ft. 

power yacht, splendid accommodation. 
Recently overhauled and two new Standard 
4 cylinder 75 H. P. each, installed 1916. 
Exceptionally able and fully found. Apply 
| William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New 
York. 





hyo. 2343—Practically new, twin-screw 

60 foot express cruiser, Sterling engines, 
speed 22 miles. Apply William Gardner & 
Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Officers of the Riverton 
Yacht Club 


At a recent meeting of the Riverton 
Yacht Club the following officers 
were elected: 

Commodore, R. M. Hollingshead; 
Vice-Commodore, George W. Ed- 
wards; Secretary, J. Linton Rigg, 
305 Main St., Riverton, N. 
Treasurer, Charles B. Durborow, 
Second and Main Streets, Riverton, 


N. J.; Measurer, H. B. Hills; Finance 


and Elective, ittees*R. W? 
Knight, H. By Watkins, Jr., A. G. 
Cook, Robert Biddle, 2nd; John H. 
Reese. Regatta Committee: *H. H. 
Watkins, Jr., John H. Reese, John G. 
Seckel. Swimming Committee: 
*Charles B. Durborow, R. M. Hol- 
lingshead, George W. Edwards, J. 
Linton Rigg, L. duB. Handley, 
James H. Sterrett, Violet Rigg, 
Marjorie Marcy. Trapshooting Com- 
mittee: *J. D. Clark, J. H. Reese, 
Robert Biddle, 2nd, R. H. Stack- 
house. Delegates to A. P. B. A. and 
D. R. Y. R. A.: Maurice G. Belknap, 
Charles B. Ford. 


*Chairman of Committee. 


Woman Sea ‘Captain 


ATSU IMAMIZO, a young wom- 

an aged 20, who lives at 
Kawajirimura, Kamogun, Hiroshima 
prefecture, has secured a license as 
ship Captain, says The Mariner’s 
Advocate, an unusual achievement in 
Japan. Her father is owner and 
Captain of a collier, and the daughter 
has sailed with him in the Inland 
Sea. She applied to the authorities 
for a captain’s license examination. 
At first the. authorities “Were as- 
tonished, but as there is no discrimi- 
nating provision between sexes‘in the 
examination regulations, her ap- 
plication has been accepted. She will 
be the first woman Captain in Japan 
in case of her success, and the pioneer 
applicant in the new field of activity 
even in case of her failure in the 
examination. 





Sterling in Boston 


HE Sterling Engine Co. is now 

represented in the New England 
territory by W. H. Moreton, of 214 
State Street, Boston, Mass., with 
whom is associated Morrie Brother- 
ton, well known to boating circles in 
that district as having been associated 
with the previous Sterling representa- 
tive. 


Peace 


N nineteen months of war the 
United States transported over- 


seas’ approximately 2,100,000 men, 


and lost by enemy attack 758. 

In the year of 1912, in peace time, 
two sea disasters alone cost the lives 
of 2500. 

The welcome end of the war does 
not mean the end of danger to human 
life at sea. The menace of the 
submarine, while spectacular and 
terrible in form; was offset by the 
vessels’ traveling in convoys, with 
extraordinary precautions and trained 
alertness, and help was not far away 
if disaster came. In peace times 
ships travel alone, with ordinary 
safeguards, and in. the event of 
trouble or disaster must depend_upon 
help summoned by ~ witeless—and 
it may be a matter*of many hours 
before the help.arrives. 

With the-coming of'peace there will 
be more shipping, more travel, than 
ever before in the world’s history. 
No one doubts this. President Wilson 
sees a “pitiless competitive market.” 
With vessels rushing from port to 
port in the race for commercial 
supremacy, loaded to the utmost, 
speeding ’mid unseen perils, without 
the benefit of convoy, passenger- 
carrying ships will face far greater 
danger than ever before. 

As a means of self-preservation, the 
Ever-Warm Safety-Suit will take its 
part in. this race and rivalry, not 
only of steel and steam, but of 
humans. It was conceived for peace 
time; it has been tried and proven, 
and now comes the period foreseen 
for its greatest service—and to the 
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greatest number of people. »It affords 
absolute safety and complete pro- 
tection. It will keep the ship- 
wrecked dry and warm, afloat until 
rescue comes. 

It will save you from drowning, 
preserve life and health. Knowing 
this, and having one, you will travel 
the seas with no sense of fear, but 
with peace of mind. 


Interior Floor Paint 


INT suitable for use on interior 
floors will not give satisfaction 
when applied to exposed or partly 
exposed surfaces; similarly one manu- 
factured for outside use is unsuitable 
for inside work. Therefore floor 
paints are made both for inside and 
outside work by separate mixtures 
and processes. 

Do not attempt to make one grade 
of paint answer for both classes of 
work for dissatisfaction will surely 
follow, and the small amount of 
money saved will not begin to repay 
you for the trouble. The primary 
requirement of any paint is protec- 
tion, and this is not hard to obtian 
in paints to be used on wall and 
ceiling surfaces. 

A floor paint, however is subjected 
to the wear of many-feet. Every 
time you walk across a floor. which 
has been. painted, there is ‘an abrasive 
action which tends to disintegrate the 
paint film. This abrasive action 
would be reduced to a minimum if 
paint were made of a soft texture, so 
that the film itself could absorb this 
grinding action but the result would 
be a sticky, tacky condition. 

A floor paint must be hard, but if 
too hard, it becomes brittle and does 
not adhere to the surface. 

The most inexperienced person 
can apply a good floor paint success- 
fully and once applied it forms a 
tough film, dries hard overnight, 
effectively seals the surface against 
the absorption of foreign materials 
which may be carelessly spilled upon 
it. Frequent washing will eventually 
dull its gloss; in time the film will dis- 


(Continued on page 161) 
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Telephones 
Bowling Green 
9162 and 9163 


Cable Address 


Yachtbroco, Newyork 


H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY “==252" 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter 


No. 1 BROADWAY . - 


Surveying 
Marine Insurance 


NEW YORK CITY 


All the available yachts for sale and charter. Below are a few of our offerings. Our knowledge of the yachts we offer, and our experience of over 


25 years in the business, 





insures satisfaction to any one buying or 





chartering a yacht through this office. Send six cents for illustrated Catalogue 





° 13 x3’ 3”. Built 1917. 
staterooms. Main cabin with Iman and transom 
berths. Two toilets. P. Duesenberg | 
motors installed 1918. Speed up to 24 knots. ply 
H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 


ei SRY 


O. 1812. Elco cruiser 45’ x 41’9” x 10’7” x 36”. 

Double stateroom, main cabin and engine room 
aoe eight people. 7s toilets. 32-37 H. P. Stan- 
dard Motor. Speed 10% miles. Apply H. H. 
+ oe Company, 1 Broadway, New York City, 






2014. Twin screw express cruiser. 71’ x 71’ 
double, two single 


Two 350 H. 





cabin. 
Price attractive. Apply H. 
+ 1 Broadway, New 


N 


N°. 4302. Keel Yawl 50’ x 35’ x 13’ x7’. Built 
1904. Single stateroom. Four berths in main | 
Toilet. Two berths gre toilet in forecastle. 


ork City, N 





O. 1542. Express cruiser 56’ x 55’ x 93” x 3’6”. 

Built 1914. Double stateroom. Three berths in 
main cabin. Two toilets. Two berths and toilet for 
crew. 8 cylinder 120 H. P. Sterling Motor. 
20 miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broad- 
way, New York City, N. Y. 


+ Company, 


Speed, 









NG 3826. Auxiliary kee] schooner. 64’ x 43’ x 
14’ 6” x 8 10”. Two staterooms, giicoe with 
wo berths and two transoms, toilet. Four berths 
— toilet in forecastle. 18-25 H. P. Sterling motor 
installed 1914. Owned by an Estate. Apply 
H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 





NG 1619. Bridge deck cruiser 46’ x 45’4" x 11’ x 
3’6”". Built 1914. Double stateroom, 


berths in main cabin, two berths in engine room, 
Two toilets, 50 H. P. Speedway motor. S 11-12 
miles. Apply H. H. puns ompany, 1 Broadway 


New York City, N. 











What Is Going to Hap- 
pen in Yachting Circles 


(Continued from page 130) 


appeared more promising than 
it does at the present time. Of 
course, it was too late at the time 
the armistice was signed to 
contract for large yachts for this 
summer’s use, but we have 
several contracts for pleasure 
boats up to 75 feet in length for 
delivery this season. In some 
cases these boats are being con- 
structed simply to tide the 
owners over this coming summer 
and for the winter in Florida 
waters. During this time, though, 
designs for large yachts are 
going forward for the building 
and delivery in 1920 and 1921, 
in which years”’ the official con- 
tinued, “yachting will again 
come into its own. The very 
aspect of the situation from our 
point of view leads us to no 
other conclusion, than that our 
shops will be kept very busy 
from now on. Our stock propo- 
sitions up to and including our 
52’ stock models, are being 
rapidly bought up, and from our 
inquiries we seem to sense a 





scarcity of boats of this size 
that are ready for immediate 


delivery. Upon the signing of 
the armistice, and the cancella- 
tion of war contracts, we im- 
mediately returned to the build- 
ing of stock models, and up to 
the present time we have just 
kept pace with the demand, but 
the time is fast approaching 
when we cannot make deliveries 
on the smaller types of boats for 
this season’s use. The reason 
why we took this attitude, and 
were confident of the demand, 
was due to the fact that we were 
reasonably sure that those owners 
who had so patriotically answered 
the call for boats at the declara- 
tion of war, would return for 
new ones; and that many of 
those young men who enlisted in 
the United States Naval Reserve 
Force, returning to civil life 
with a little salt water tang still 
lingering in their nostrils, would 
call upon us for pleasure craft. 
So, you see, coupled with normal 
business is this added demand 
which justified our opinions.” 
“‘What about the 10% Reve- 
nue Tax”’ the official was asked. 
“Well” said he. “It is my opin- 









ion that the 10% Revenue Tax 
will affect yacht building to a 
certain degree. Many of the 
yachtsmen will defer building 
large boats on account of this 
tax, while others will build not- 
withstanding the tax. And, 
further, we are all paying our 
share. The war debt must be 
paid. Just because 10% is levied 
upon the building and sale of 
pleasure craft is no reason why 
we as manufacturers should go 
out of business. The tax, my 
friend, will be paid, and when our 
war debts are settled, and ex- 
cessive taxation reduced to nor- 
mal again, the yachtsmen who 
are now holding off will, or 
should come back with additional 
enthusiasm for this health giving 
sport. We are quite sure that 
the big revival in yachting will 
not come until the tax is reduced, 
but I am equally sure that we 
shall see some activity in the 
coming seasons, and the imposi- 
tion of the present tax, to my 
mind, carries no consolation to 
the pessimist who has been 
shouting around that the 10% 
Revenue Tax would put a 
“crimp” in yachting.” 
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ARROW) 


Light Weight 
| Inboard 
' MOTORS 


RELIABLE 


and 


EFFICIENT 


Sturdy construction 
without undue weight ; 
maximum power with 
minimum consump- 
tion of gas; these are 
two of the important 
features found in the 
famous 


-ARROW- WATERMAN MODEL K’S 


These little engines—built in either one or two cylinder types— 
are just the thing for tenders or other small boats where 
space and weight limitations are confronted. The Arrow-Water- 
man light weight inboard motor is being used by many boatmen 
whose problems include a lack of space for the power plant. 

The Model K-2 for instance weighs only 60 Ibs., and may be in- 
stalled in an ordinary rowboat without any preparation by anyone 
who is handy with tools. The lack of vibration will surprise you— 
notwithstanding the fact that this model develops5H.P. Built in 
our own factory it comes to you with a guarantee as to the quality 
of material and workmanship put into it. A reliable 2 cylinder 
engine equipped with aluminum crank-case and copper water jacket. 


ONE OR TWO CYLINDER MODELS 


The single cylinder, Model K-1, is a 24% H. P. motor weighing but 36 Ibs., 

that performs consistently day in and day out. _ It is especially suitable for 
installation in canoes and small rowboats. Arrow-Waterman Motors offer you 
every desirable feature in small boat power plants. They may be seen at any 
time at our factory or a descriptive catalogue will be sent upon request. 


Arrow Motor @ Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 
637 Hudson Terminal Building Foreign Office, 47 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York City, New York J. E. Sitterley, Foreign Sales Mgr. 





























S. APPEL @ CO. 


Uniforms and Caps for Yachting 


Yacht crews uniformed at shortest notice, according to club regulations. 
We make a specialty of motor-boat apparel, club caps and 
devices of all clubs. Oiled Clothing for Men, Women and Children. 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue 


18 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
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Yacht Sales of Interest 


RANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht 

Agent, reports the sale of the 
fac yachts through his agency 
| 55- -ft. gas cruiser, Dinkle, sold for 
|W. E. Ferguson, Jr., to John H. 
Tyson. 53-ft. gas cruiser Lady Eve- 
| lyn, sold for Edwin A. Shewan to 
|Christopher Baltus. 50-ft. gas cruiser, 
Gertrude, sold for Alfred Thomas to 
J. G. Wilson, Corp. 41-ft. w. 1. 
emery schooner, javelin, sold for 
| William re Grier to Louis H. Joy. 
|47-ft. w. 1. sloop, Medora, sold for 
H. G. S. Noble to a member of the 
|New York Yacht Club. 28-ft. w. 1. 
| yawl, Istar, sold Est. Brooks H. os 
ito Lionel A. dePosch. 26-ft. w. 
auxiliary yawl, Marchesa, sold for 
Lionel A. dePosch to Wm. J. Reid. 
26-ft. w. 1. auxiliary yawl, Squirrel 
sold for C. D. Reynolds to David M. 
Myers. 38-ft. w. 1. sloop, Pellegrina, 
sold for Seward Prosser to B. K. 
Sharp. 20-ft. w. 1. sloop, Gazelle, 
sold for John H. Stone to Harold B. 
White. Sloop, Star Faraway, sold 
for A. B. Fry to George A. Corry. 
Larchmont Interclub sloops, Yuron, 
Babette and Hamburg II, sold to 
members of the Riverton Yacht 
Club. Auxiliary schooner yacht, 
Fareeda, sold by Mr. Alexander Van 
Rénssealer to John H. Cromwell of 
New York. 30-ft. w. 1. schooner, 
Allure, sold by Mr. Parker Kemble 
to Mr. J. H. and E. P. Alker of New 
York. 





Orienta Yacht Club Plans 


Active Service 


T the annual meeting of the 

Orienta Yacht Club the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the 
season of 1919: 


Commodore, Emanuel J. Lascaris 

Vice-Commodore, Walter Under- 
hill 

Rear Commodore, Edward J. Faille 

Treasurer, William J. Kuder 

Secretary, Franklyn A. Farnsworth 

Trustee, Joseph Bister 


During the past year the club house 
has been turned over to the Red 
Cross for work rooms and all local 
Liberty Loan, W. S. S. and other 
drive committees have made their 
headquarters there. 

There have been 48 members in 
the service, 20 in the navy and 28 in 
the army, making 30% of the member- 
ship. 
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Floor Paint 


(Continued from page 158) 


appear but a high quality interior 
floor paint will never crack, check or 
peel off, it will never fade, and it 
will always give you satisfaction and 
service. 


o & 


Six Sheets of Number One 


Sandpaper, Please 


(Continued from page 140) 


out, and other gear rigidly inspected 
for weak spots. Do not forget your 
anchors and anchor lines when mak- 
ing the inspection. The safety of 
your boat and maybe the safety of 
your life depends upon the ruggedness 
of the riding gear. It is surprising 
the number of people who will put 
down a heavy mooring and leave it 
down year after year without in- 
spection. Of course in some cases it is 
practically impossible to raise a 
mooring after it is down without 
calling upon the services of a powerful 
floating derrick. If this is the case, 
and the mooring is not in too deep 
water it will be possible to send some 
good swimmer down the chain who 
can tell a good deal about the wearing 
of the chain by feel. 

We now come to the final work, 
the painting of the boat on the out- 
side. Even if the paint is in excel- 
lent condition, you should clean off 
first with No. 1 sandpaper. In the 
case of a boat with the paint badly 
chipped off, and very thick, the best 
method is to burn it all off with a 
gasoline torch and start anew. In 
the usual case however you will only 
need to put on two coats of bottom 
and two coats of topside color. Put 
one coat of topside on, and then a 
coat of the bottom, being sure that 
the topside coat has become fairly 
dry before trying to cut the water 
line. Next put on the last topside 
coat and then the final coat of bottom. 
Some of the bottom paints dry better 
in the water than they do out, so if 
your paint man agrees, it is a good 
scheme to put on the last bottom coat 
only a few minutes before she goes 
over, This method will not do 
however where the boats are launched 
other than on a regular launching car. 
If you launch with rollers you will 
scrape off all the wet bottom paint. 

Whether you have time, or money 
to do all of the things outlined in this 
article depends entirely on circum- 
stances, but at any rate get her 
launched. Let us hope that never 
again will we see the number of 
boats hauled out during the summer 
that we saw during the last season. 
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Trap Shooting Becomes of 
World-wide Importance 


No. § 
American Marksmen Series 
Popes fer Remington UMC 
X Leyendecker 


EVERY man who makes trap shooting one of his recreations 
thereby contributes both to his own pleasure and success in 
life and to the success and security of his country. 


The present great world demand for American leadership raises 
this long popular, valuable and distinctly American pastime of 
virile men to greater-than-ever i importance. 
nt 
RO UMC 
for Shooting Right 


What of the trap shooting club in your community? Is it up and doing? 


Is your local dealer one of the 82,704 live merchants who sell the most popular trap 
guns and shells, winners for many years of the majority of state and national trap 


shooting honors — Remington UMC? 


Are you and your club receiving through him our long established free service to 
individual trap shooters and trap shooting clubs? 


Has any one of the 79 traveling representatives of the nation-wide Remin jton 
UMC organization—the organization with more than one hundred years of tire- 
arms manufacturing experience back of it—been a visitor at one of your recent shoots? 


Our Service Department will be glad to hear from you and to assist in the several 
ways it can. 


Gun Club Secretaries—Write at once to our Service Department for blank 
registration card for Remington UMC free service to trap shooting clubs. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition m the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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FREDERICK K. LORD 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 








Columbian Propellers 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
50 cone ST. A NEW YORK CITY 
3 


‘reeport, L, I. 
New York Salesroom: Concourse, 50 Church St. 


Address all mail to Executive Offices except 
for New York City Sales 











FRISBIE MOTORS 
FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Goll St. Middletown, Conn. 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 





i and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 


WISCONSIN 





MILWAUKEE 








TURBINE TYPE 
PROPELLERS 
Catalogue FREE Upon Request 

HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY BATH, MAINE 








HYDE. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, yew storond: mass. 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


16 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M. E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Offices: 
Lafayette Bidg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. 


30 East 42 St., New York, U.S. A. 


Builds, sells and charters commercial 
vessels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnish- 
ed on short notice. 








For the Skipper’s Book Shelf 


HE author of The Small 
Yacht, Edwin A. Boardman, 
has had large practical experience 
in designing and sailing small 
yachts, having won the Seawan- 
haka cup from the Canadians in 
1905, and in this book he de- 
scribes in plain language, which 
may be easily understood by the 
amateur, some of the best 
methods for tuning up a boat. 
He also explains the various 
ways and means of extricating 
one’s boat from, and gaining 
advantage of, a competitor. The 
rules given have, in the majority 
of cases, proved successful and 
are in use by crack amateur 
sailors. 
Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston are the publishers of 
The Small Yacht. 


eo & & 


HE British Navy in Battle, 

by Arthur H. Pollen, the 
leading naval critic of Great 
Britain and published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York, is so 
authoritative that the British 
Admiralty will use it as a guide 
for reconstructing the British 
Navy in accordance with the 
lessons learned in the war. Some 
of the subjects taken up by the 
writer are Sea Fallacies, Ele- 
ments of Sea Force, Naval Gun- 
nery in all its aspects, some Root 
Doctrines, etc., before taking up 
in order such engagements as the 
war afforded. Four chapters 
are devoted to the battle of 
Jutland. There are sixteen cuts 
and diagrams of the Jutland 
battle. 

ew v 


RAVELING afoot along the 

roads of old Japan has been 
made the subject of a most in- 
teresting 300-page volume, en- 
titled Samurai Trails, by Lucien 
Swift Kirtland. The walking 
company consists of two Ameri- 
cans and one Japanese, who, 
unwilling to follow the beaten 
track of tourists, devote their 
time to seeking by-ways that 
most foreigners do not even 
know the existence of. Perhaps 
the most interesting of the sixteen 
chapters is the tenth, dealing 
with an experience of the travel- 
ers in a mountain inn. There 
are a number of illustrations 
from photographs. Published by 
the George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


ARINE Gas Engines, their 

Construction and Manage- 
ment, by Carl H. Clark, S. B., is 
published in a second edition, 
revised and enlarged, by the D. 
Van Nostrand Company, New 
York. This is a practical, system- 
atic treatment of the care, opera- 
tion and construction of the 
standard types of engine, includ- 
ing the new development of 
Diesel and oil engines. The con- 
tents deal with types of engines, 
including the new development 
ignition devices, wiring, lubrica- 
tion, reversing mechanism pro- 
pellers, installation, etc. There is 
a chapter on how to select an 
engine and there are 102 illustra- 
tions. 


ACQUO The Rebel, by Eugene 
J Le Roy is a story about the 
rural life of Perigord, France, 
between 1810 and 1830, which 
up to the time of the Great 
European War had- hardly 
changed the customs or the 
atmosphere of its small peasant 
communities. 

A study of sturdy personality 
standing up successfully against 
injustice, privilege and intrigue, 
in which the extraordinary kind- 
ness of the common people, their 
simplicity and devoutness reveal 
the gentle qualities which have 
made French civilization so valu- 
able to the world. 

This is unquestionably the 
most important of Le Roy’s 
novels, and ranks with the best 
of de Maupassant. 

Jacquo the Rebel is published 
by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York. 


HE British Navy at War, by 

W. Mac Neile Dixon and 
published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, Boston, is the real 
story of what the British Navy 
has done in the present war, in- 
cluding full and graphic de- 
scriptions of the Jutland Sea 
Fight and other engagements 
great and small, as well as an 
illuminating account of the sub- 
marine. 

The author was given every 
facility for gathering this infor- 
mation, and his book is as 
authentic as it is thrilling. 
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The New Navigation 


(Continued from page 154) 





north, east, south and west respec- 
tively. 

One objection to the use of the St. 
Hilaire method is the plotting on the 
charts of the ship. There are three 
ways of avoiding this. First, the 
large plotting charts of the Hydro- 
graphic Office, second, Whitmark’s 
Plotting Pad, and third, the use of 
pads of squared paper, ten lines to 
the inch each way, which are to be 
had from houses dealing in sur- 
veyors’ supplies, and are known as 
Cross-Section Blocks. These are 
7 x 10 inches, 24 sheets in each pad, 
larger single sheets of about 16 x 20, 
and also in long rolls. A pencil of 
about HHH hardness may be used 
with these. The cross lines may be 
deemed to be parallels of latitude, 
one minute of arc apart and conse- 
quently the scale wil! be one mile to 
1/10 of an inch. The vertical lines 
will mark the miles east and west 
and consequently departure, and the 
sheet may be deemed a Mercator 
Chart. Difference longitude when 
needed may be obtained by reference 
to traverse tables, or by laying off 
diagonally in a corner of the pad the 
length in miles of a degree of longi- 
tude at the latitude of the problem. 
This can be done so that the lines of 
paper will divide the degree into two 
minute intervals, or the middle 
latitude between Ist D R position 
and the Fix may be taken as an 
angle with its vortex as the Fix, 
its base the latitude of the Fix and 
the D R meridian as the side opposite 
in a triangle. The side opposite 
right angle in the triangle so con- 
structed will be in length as many 
miles of the scale as there are minutes 
of difference longitude between the 
D R position and the fix. 

The departure need not be 
measured (see Muir p. 239). This 
method of obtaining diff. long. is 
shown in Fig. 11. It will be noted 
that this triangle could have been 
equally well constructed below the 
latitude of the fix with B as one of 
its points, thus making the plotting 
more compact. 

The horizontal lines of the cross 
section paper are deemed to measure 
minutes (or miles) of latitude. The 
perpendicular lines mark miles only 
east or west and are mot used as 
longitude. They are also convenient 
in laying off meridians and angles. 

Notwithstanding the equal spacing 
of the latitudes the essential idea of 
the Mercator chart is preserved. 
This results from making the value of 
the longitude in miles depend upon 
the middle latitude of the problem. 
That is diff. long. equals secant of 
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lat. multiplied by departure in miles. 

Of course it is obvious that no 
Mercator chart could be drawn on 
the basis of equal spaces of the lati- 
tudes. The difference between using 
H. C. mercator plotting sheets and 
the cross section or plain paper is 
that with the first one depends upon 
mid. lat. to obtain a scale of miles 
and the others he uses mid. lat. to 
convert departure into diff. long. 
One method is as accurate as the 
other. This may be demonstrated 
by working a few sights in both ways. 

The mid. lat. of the problem with 
cross section paper is the difference 
of latitude between the first D R 
position and the Fix. If desired the 
correction provided on p. 77 of 
Bowditch (1918) may be used if the 
mid. lat. is less than 40°. 


A preliminary rough sketch of the 
problem will assist in properly locat- 
ing on the sheets, and a six inch scale 
divided into tenths of an inch with a 
4 or 44% inch german silver protractor 
and a nine inch parallel ruler will 
complete the outfit. 

Even plain unruled paper can be 
used for plotting and while in some 
respects it is not so convenient as the 
squared paper, it permits the selec- 
tion of any scale of miles which may 
be desired. The departure in miles 
will have to be turned into difference 
longitude by the use of the traverse 
table, but this is the work of a mo- 
ment and only has to be performed 
once or twice in each plotting. 

It will also simplify the plotting if 
the navy practice is followed of 
counting degrees from North by 
East all the way round the compass 
and thus to set down e. g. 260° 
instead of S 80° W or N 100° W as 
in Figures 5-8. Also at the time of 
observation an approximate bearing 
of the star should be noted. 

Angles are not distorted on a Mer- 
cator chart and are correctly plotted 
at their full value. 

For slow moving ships F. C. Cross 
in his ‘‘New Navigation” has sug- 
gested that when the interval be- 
tween successive observations of the 
sun is about two hours and the run 
between sights does not exceed 
twenty miles, it will usually be satis- 
factory to assume for both problems 
the first D R position. This saves a 
little in computation and again illus- 
trates the freedom with which one 
may pick out to suit his convenience 
a point from which to work out the 
Sumner Line at the moment of 
observation. This procedure might 
not, however, be satisfactory early 
in the morning with an easterly run 
of the ship, or late in the afternoon 
with a westerly run. For runs from 
twenty to forty miles between sights 
he suggests that the problem be 
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BOAT BUILDERS 
WORKING PLANS 


Steel, Wood and Composite Con- 
struction. Displacement, Trim, 
Stability and Speed. Calculations 


for Amateur and Professional 


Builders. 


S. S. RABL 


419 Third St., Baltimore, Md. 





EEE 
Marine Hardware and Supplies 


WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 


SAIL MAKERS 
ROWE'S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR 


Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 
W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


OR SALE—Two 360 H. P. Duesen- 

berg Marine engines, new 8 cylinders 

634’ x 7” each, $5,000. 
Also a 72-foot new motor boat, equipped 
with three of these engines, speed 35 
miles an hour, cost $52,000, our price 
$35,000. Box 2, YACHTING, 141 West 
36 Street, New York City 





WANTED 


Modern auxiliary yacht 38 ft. to 
45 ft. over all. Tonnage less than 
§ net tons. Cruising accommoda- 
tions for from 4 to 7. Wish to 
charter for one or more seasons. 


THEO. E. STREET 
ROCKY RIVER OHIO 









JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
Complete List of AS Te 4 ee pe 

ie or Charter. Furnished 
for Cruising and Racing Craft 
Telephone, Main 3141 
114 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





STRONG & BICKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 

29 Broadway New York 

Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Commercial 


Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxiliaries; Plans, 
Specifications, New Construction. 
Tel. Whitehall 537 
Cable Address “Strobick-New York” 
WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 
Special attention given to Yacht sails 


af all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 











CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 





Build Your Own Steel Boat 


‘ee 


From patterns and printed instructions. Save Coser. 
Work easy. Material furnished. Also finished boats. 
Send for catalogue and prices. 

F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co., 612 Perry St., Albion, Mich. 


Pat'd 





Because it’s built that way 


Write for Complete Catalog 


RACINE BOAT COMPANY 
Dept. 64 Racine Wisconsin 








Patriotic 
Sport 


There are 4323 gun clubs 


in America. ere will be 
more than double that 
number “after the boys 
come home.” 


Shooting is America’s test of 
skill and 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is the supreme test ofall. In nearly 
every aviation school trapshooting 
as been part of the training in 
which every soldier has had to 
qualify. Now comes your oppor- 
tunity to learn the game. ? 
out to your nearest gun club 
today. Get into the midst of this 
democratic, patriotic, self-develop- 
ing pastime. Meet the boys who 
have made history. Any shooter 
will lend you a and teach you 
the “kinks” of the game. 
For name of your nearest gun 
club and trapshooting Instruction 
k write 


SPORTING POWDER DIV. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company 


Wilmington Delaware 


mann Ol) Pama y 


OTTER TITIES 


| 50 Cliff Street 
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worked from the point midway of 
the run for both sights. 

In the Navy and for those who wish 
to work out in advance the problem 
of the second observation, when the 
course and speed of the ship for the 
selected interval of time can be 
determined in advance, the first 
sight is worked out, the prospective 
run is plotted from the computed 
point and for the determined time, 
about two hours later, the calculated 
altitude and bearing of the sun at 
that time is determined. There 
remains therefore at the time of 
observation only to note the differ- 
ence between the calculated and the 
observed altitude and to plot the 
Sumner Line. If the sight is taken 
some seconds earlier or later than the 
time arranged for, it is only necessary 
to turn these seconds of time into 
minutes of arc and to move the ter- 
minal point of the run the corre- 
ponding two or three minutes of 
longitude east or west, as the case 
may be, turning these minutes into 
miles by means of the traverse table 
or otherwise. The error thus in- 
troduced is due to the small change 
of position of the ship in the few 
seconds of time allowed for and 
would be negligible even with a 
fast moving vessel. 

It should be apparent from the 
foregoing that from ‘the time in the 
morning when the sun has a suffi- 
cient altitude for satisfactory observa- 
tion to the corresponding time in the 
afternoon it is possible to obtain a 
satisfactory fix by allowing a two 
hour interval with no variation in 
the problem involved except when a 
meridian or ex-meridian altitude 
somewhat simplifies the procedure. 

In the early morning and late 
afternoon with the aid of an observa- 
tion of the moon and of the sun, a 
fix may sometimes be obtained with- 
out a run between sights and this is 
also true for observations of stars at 
twilight and on moonlight nights, or 
whenever the horizon is sufficiently 
well defined. 





High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 
“Light Competition Work Not Wanted" 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
New York 


APRIL, 1919 


MOXLEY 
MOTOR 
BOATS 


We claim that 
there are no bet- 
ter boats built at 
any price. Com- 
pare our prices, 
then visit our 
showrooms, and 
convince yourself. 


QUICK 


DELIVERIES 


We Specialize on 
three Stock 
Launches in Sizes 
of 16, 20 and 25 
feet. All complete 
—ready to run. 


THE MOXLEY 
GUARANTEE WILL 
PROTECT YOU 


All hulls copper 
riveted. Cruisers 
and Yacht Tend- 
ers. Our Stock 
Launches power- 
ed with the fa- 
mous “Palmer” 
Engines. Order 
now. A 25% de- 
posit will hold one 
of these launches 
for delivery in 
Spring. 


Wm. J. Moxley & Son 


COS COB, CONN. 


Sixteen Years of Honest 
Boat Building 























COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel.: Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 





** Outdoor life did it."’ 





BATHIN G IN SAF ETY=— American youth's love of life in the open 
WITH THE MASTEN F. S. NOCK raat teh" Wax ocr or ie 
“LIBERTY” SWIM- EAST GREENWICH - - R. I. sad rit or aces ot swim an 


I RY Ss 
mine Beet (oe Naval Architect and Yacht Builder | MM Scisscoty ss seitandshapcly sts 


“Liberty” Swimming Belts have no equal and sale. A dependable “pal 


are adjustable to all sizes of men, women or LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK all. Paddle yourown auras 

children. Beginners learn to swim in a few and be sure it's an ““Old 

minutes; strong swimmers find them a scurce ee Town.” Write for View 

of added pleasure. Cable “Wands” New Bedford Book. Dealers everywhere. 
You SHOULD know how to swim and can Hend-V-Settons 


swim with a “Liberty” Belt. Prices, cotton W 
covering, $2.00; satin, $3.00, silk, $5.00. M. H. HAND, Jr. 
seg bent should have Liberty Swimming Naval Architect 
a ae - ia sae . NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
asten adjustabie e jackets are approve 
by the Government. Our Universal Safety Send stamp for Circular Illustrating twenty-five 


Suit is the most practical life preserver suit original Hand-V-Bottom designs of boats 
on the market, proved by competitive tests. which have made good everywhere. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
Life Preserver Cushions, Jackets, Marine Up- 


holstery, Boats, Boat Tops, Spray Hoods, and 
carry in stock Marine Engines (Outboard and r 
Inboard), Accessories, etc. 
We specialize in life preserver equipment REVERSE GE he R 
G. H. MASTEN CO., INC. 3 
for the highest grade motors 
226 East 46th Street, New York City PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE 


LINTON RIGG YACHT AGENCY ||FRANK BOWNE JONES 


1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Cable Address “Rigging” Phila. Phone Wainut 1768 Yacht Agent 


Teleph: 
SOME OF OUR BARGAINS 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK = tector S96 


A 28 ft. aux. Crosby Catboat five years old, fully equipped for cruising, 12 H. P. High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter 
Sterling motor. Let me know your requirements 


A 48 ft. aux. sloop, very well found, equipped for cruising. 25 H. P. Sterling. 


A number of boats just out of the Naval Reserve from 50 to 90 ft. for sale at prices GEORGE ie CHAISSON 



































varying from $1,000 to $15,000. 
Several of these boats are prac- BUILDER OF BOATS 
tically new and are in A-1 con- 
dition. The owners will consider 
any reasonable offer for them. 








POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


A 36 ft. Hand V-bortom express 9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


cruiser. 36 H. P. engine, splen- 


did condition, sacrifice at $1,000. THE HOLLOW SPARS 


This houseboat for charter all Used on most all American and foreign rac- 
the year round. Sleeps six. Fully ing yachts, on a made by the raser 


found with crockery, furniture, ae Sper So. — fas, or ~— 
bed linen, etc. 24H. P. Stand- wad Lither Micllow or Sold. 


ard engine. Speed 9 miles. Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 




















A 50-1t., 16-mile mahogany yacht, 
selt-starting motors, all lights electric, x ° 
7 nae, agetersring hair on springs, Linton Rigg Yacht Agency 
gasoline, 500-gal.; water, 80; oil, 55; 

copper tanks. Steel bulkheads, 1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
copper riveted, anchors, 100 fathoms | ROOM 701. BELL PHONE WALNUT 1768 


chain, refrigerator, shipmate stove, : 1 
_ lavatories, sails, rigging, etc. Albert | Y@chts and Commercial Vessels of Al 


A. Morton, Worcester, Mass. Sizes and Types For Sale and Charter 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
CONSULTING NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Men who know Buy, Sell, Special Plans for Amateur Builders 


2 Stock Designs, $3.00 and upward complete with Specifications. Send 3 cent 
Charter and Insure their Sicerinn, cond chute Sieamiccdinnte, tor Ghatgh 


YONHERS oe oe oe 8 os = N. Y. 


YACHTS | atReDALE TERRIERS ox maw" poo 


| Finest ALL ROUND hunter on earth, ,BAR NONE. | Unsurpassed for coon, skunk. 
opossum, better for rabbits than rabbit houn retriever, land, water i 
THROUGH THE ’ int, fine on quail, pheasant rtridge. Used extensively on cougar, mountain 


nm, bear, endorsed b EVELT and Rainey. Highly intelligent, FINE 
G. W ‘ FORD WITH CHILDREN. We have best hunting stock on earth. 
PUPPIES, GROWN DOGS, BITCH ALREADY BRED 
YACHT AGENCY At etud, INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KOOTENAI Genco. only 
American Bred International Champion Airedale in the world. Has been used on 
30 East 42d St., New York largest game. Fee $25. Free illustrated booklet on reauest. 


Cable Address “‘Yachtford” VIBERT KENNELS Box 100 Weston, N. J. 
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I am interested in the products manu- 
factured by the following concerns: 


eee 


TY 3482 § 
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The Service It Gives to Yachtsmen 


The Buyers’ Guide is ready to give full information about any article of equipment in which you may 
be interested and to purchase for the reader anything from a boat nail to a completed boat 


Jot down the numbers on the attached coupon and the Buyers’ Guide Service will do the rest, 
promptly and without charge or obligation 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 


Air Craft 


Standard Aircraft Corp. 
Curtiss Aero. and Motor Corp. 


Ammeters 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 


Anchors 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 


Batteries (Storage and Wet Cell) 


8. Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. 
9. Prest-O-Lite Co. 
10. Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Boats (Stock) 

11. Geo. L. Chaisson 

12. Thos. F. Day, Inc. 

13. Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 

14. Racine Boat Co. 

15. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. 

Seabury & Co., Con. 

16. W.H. Mullins Co. 

17. Fay & Bowen Co 

18. Toppan Boat Co. 

19. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n 

20. The Elco Works 

21. W.J. Moxley & Son 

Boat and Yacht Builders 

22. Gas Engine & Power Co. & 

Chas. Seabury Co., Con. 

23. Luders Marine Construction Co. 

24. F.S. Nock 

25. Mathis Yacht Building Co. 

26. New York Yacht & Launch & 

Engine Co. 

27. The Elco Works 

28. Matthews Boat Co. 

29. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n 
-—————- CUT HERE -~-~----~-4 
Yachting Buyers’ Guide Dept. 

141-145 West 36th Street 


! 
New York ; 
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31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
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39. 
40. 
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42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 
47. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 
55. 
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Brushes 
Whiting-Adams 


Canoes 


Thompson Bros. 

Old Town Canoe Co. 

Racine Boat Co. 
Peterborough Canoe Co. 

W. H. Mullins Co. 

B. N. Morris 

King Folding Canvas Canoe Co. 


Capstans and Windlasses 


C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Hyde Windlass Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


Carburetors 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
L. V. Fletcher & Co. 


Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co. 


Watches and Clocks 


Wm. Enhose 
Keyless Auto Clock Co. 
Jacques Depollier & Son 


Compasses 


W. & J. Tiebout 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Marine Compass Co. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 


Cushions and U pholstery 


The Furniture Repair Shop 
Louis Dusenbury & Co. 
Wicker-Craft Co. 

The Read Shop 
Erskine-Danforth Corp. 








161. 


For the safekeeping of 
gasoline, kerosene or 
water — Koven tanks 








58. 
59. 


Dinghies 


Geo. L. Chaisson 
Thos. F. Day, Inc. 


Engines, Detachable or Outboard 


60. 


61. 
62. 


83. 


84. 
85. 


89. 


91. 


Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 
Evinrude Motor Co. 
Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


Engines, Marine 
FOUR-CYCLE 


Gray Motor Company 

Van Blerck Motor Co. 

Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. 
Seabury Co., Cons. (Speedway) 

Anderson Engine Co. 

Gray & Prior Machine Co. 

Frisbie Motor Go. 

Scripps Motor Co 

Niagara Motors Cor. 

New York Yacht 
Engine Co. 

Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 

Commonwealth Motors Co. 

Wolverine Motor Works 

Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 

Kermath Motor Co. 

Sterling Engine Co. 

Mianus Motor Works 

Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 

Standard Motor Const. Co. 

Delaware Marine Motor Co. 

James Craig Engine & Mach. Works 

Talbot Engineering Corp. 


Launch & 


TWO-CYCLE 


Gray Motor Co. 

Mianus Motor Works 

Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 
Bridgeport Motor Works 


Fire Extinguishers 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 
Flags 


C. D. Durkee & Co. 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 


'W. & J. Tiebout. 


Annin & Co. 
Betsy Ross Flag Co. 
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What It Does for the Marine Trade 


By listing their names and merchandise in the Buyers’ Guide manufacturers and dealers will be 
in a better position to serve the yachtsman 


Do you know that in 1917 inquiries to this department resulted in the purchase of $45,592.32 
worth of boats, engines and accessories? 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 
*o © &© & ®@ 








Glue (Marine) Mufflers and Silencers 
94. Jeffery’s, L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 118. L. O. Koven & Ragen. 
119. G. B. mter & Co. : = 
Hollow Spars 128: Wilcot, Crittenden & Co. 138. Cortinmade sails 
121. . D. Durkee ‘ Ti 
95. Pigeon Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 122. W. & J. Tiebout Dinghy, auxiliary, schooner or 
Galley Supplies Miscella racing cutter—Curtinmade sails 
ascellaneous 


96. G. Washington Sales Co. 123. Dupont Industries 


124. Standard Oil Co. 























I gnition Appliances 136. Soucy Crreteeps 
97. Splitdorf Electric Co. 126. Remington Arms U. M. C. Co. : 
98. Bosch Magneto Co. Steering Gears 
hs meg memo Mfg. Co. Models and Model Fittings ms, Réeen D8, Go. ” 
‘ : . C.D. Durkee 0. 
101. Champion Spark Plug Co. far Dey meet 157. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Knock-D Boats ‘ nis PUR 158. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
102. Brooks Mfg. Co. Plumbing (Yacht) 
183. F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co. 129. J. H. Curtiss Co., Inc. Stoves (Yacht) 
130. A. B. Sands & Son Co. 159. Stamford Foundry Co. 
Pumps 160. Standard Oil Co, 
131. M.L. Oberdorfer Brass Co. . . 
3 y) As a health-giving Tanks (Gasoline and Air) 
* recreation nothing —— Pe ve _ Ie oO. — & — 
excels Canoeing and its as- . ydce n 8s ° ° anney, >teinmetz oO. 
: : : 133. Michigan Wheel Co. 163. A. B. Sands & Son Co. 
sociated aquatic sports—it 134. Columbian Bronze Corp. 
is as American as the abo- 
riginal Americans who in- Reverse Gears Tools 
Oldtown 136. Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 165. Universal Planer Co., Inc. 
166. J. H. Williams & Co. 
Sails 167. Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
137. wae & meg = 
138. Jno. Curtin, Inc. : 
Lighting Outfits (Electric) 139. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co Uniforms 
103. Prest-O-Lite Co. 140. Wm. H, Griffin 108. Ss. Appel & Co. 
104. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 7 oe 5 oer : 
105. Leece Neville 144. Briges & Beckman Varnish and Paints 
Life Preservers 182. Cousens & Pratt 169. Boston Yernish Co. 
: < . > F 170. voe eynolds 
a ee ewe yd i Suit ee Searchlights (Electric) 171. Murphy Varnish Co. 
108. Universal Safety Mattress Co 145. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. ee 
109. G. H. Masten Co ’ 146. Cell Beam Corp. 174. Edward. mans SO. 
. . H. . . ward Smith Varnish Co. 
Machine Tools Yacht Fittings Water Proof 
110. Universal Planer Co., Inc. 147. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. ° VOGPME 
lll. Smith & Hemenway Co. 148. A. B. Sands & Son Co. 175. Robeson Preservo Co. 
149. C.D. Durkee & Co. 
Marine Hardware 150. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Welding 
a Soe B. Goapesens hy Co. Spray Hoods and Awnings 176. L. Lawrence & Co. 
114. CG. D. Durkee & Co. 151. C. D. Durkee & Co. 
115. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 152. C. P. McClellan Whistles and Outfits 
1116. W. & J. Tiebout 153. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 177. Geo, B. Carpenter & Co. 
. 178. C.D. Durkee 0. 
Marvelite Speedometers 179. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
117. Cold Light Mfg. Co. 154. Irwin W. Masters 180. W. & J. Tiebout 
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Post-War Motors at Pre-War Prices 








Inlet side Model F, 8-cylinder Sterling, Bore 514”, Stroke 6%{’’, 50 H. P. at 400 R. P. M.; 120 H. P. at 800 R. P. M.; 180 H. P. 
at 1200 R. P. M.; 200 H.P. at 1400 R.P.M. Same design available in 4, 6, and 8 cylinders, 25 to 300 H.P. 


We respectfully remind you that Sterlings are selling at prices based upon 1916 costs. And that a 

Sterling racing engine holds the present world’s record for the fastest 5 statute miles (59.43 miles 

per hour), the fastest 30 statute miles (56.5 miles per hour), and the best time for 3 thirty mile 
heats, total 90 miles, at the rate of 54.14 miles per hour 


Send for our new “Sterling Line’”’ folder, telling how Sterlings are built, and illustrated 
with typical Sterling powered boats 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


1258 NIAGARA STREET 10 to 300 H. P. for every type of boat, twin installations up to 600 H. P. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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~ Unfailing Power 
T is the “kick” in the propeller—that feeling 


of reserve power at your finger’s end—which 
gives to motor boating one of its greatest charms. 


But the power must be there when you want it—you must be sure of it. 
That is why Buffalos hold the place they do in the regard of motor boatists. They are reliable. 


The Builders of Buffalos have prepared a book which tells all about Buffalo engines, and why they 
are best for powering work boats, speed boats, launches, yachts and cruisers of all kinds and all sizes. 
It will be sent for the asking. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 
1271-1283 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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° LEA M IS | H & MOS 1] 
ECONOMICAL, THE MOSI DI 
PENDABLE AND ITHE MOS! 


DURABLE SOURCE OF POWER 
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Bk: Both MM ark «ae INF US 


HAVE MADE THE GENERATLION 
OF STEAM SO SIMPLE AND SO 
SAFE THAT .»YACHT OWNERS 
ARE NOW ENABLED JO PUR- 
CHASE SMOOTH RUNNING, 
ODORLESS AND POWERFUI 
SL EAM PROPELLING PLANITIS OI 
LIGHT. WEIGHT, SMALL SIZI 
AND RELIABILITY WHI 

OPERATE AI A COST OF LESS 
I'HAN 3 MILLS PER H.P. HOUR 


THE TALBOT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















